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Agriculture. 


SUCCESSFUL WHEAT CULTURE. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Reports of an unusually short crop 
of wheat are being received from most 
of the Southern States. Our own 
crop is little more than half what it 
was last year, and indeed I have yet 
to see what I consider a really fine 
crop. 

The principal reason for this short 
crop seems to have been the extreme- 
ly cold weather last December which 
killed back the young wheat and in- 
jured the stand greatly where it had 
just come up. The farmers were un- 
usually late in planting last fall, the 
weather was very dry and everything 
seemed to conspire against them. We 
made the mistake of sowing too late 
ourselves, and this was largely the 
eause of our short crop. 

We should all learn a lesson from 
this experience and not put off plant- 
ing until so late. From the 15th of 
October to the 15th of November is 
the best time in middle and _ north 
Georgia. In any locality it should be 
planted early enough to get well root- 
ed before very cold weather. I would 
not advise sowing here before the 
middle of October, as there might be 
some danger of its being injured by 
the fly; but it is usually safe to sow 
after the first white frost. We should 
have our land all broken before this 
time, however, and worked down fine. 
We are liable to have very dry weath- 
er in October, and unless the land is 
broken in September, it is often diffi- 
cult to get it into condition in time 
to plant. 

A thorough preparation of the seed 
bed is very necessary, and unless we 
plow early, we cannot properly fit the 
land. In preparing our land we first 
plow, then harrow 2nd roll. Then ap- 
ply our fertilizer, work it in with a 
follow this with 
moothing harrow, and roll again. We 
then 


tutaway harrow, 





g 


let it stand about two weeks be- 
fore sowing. We work the seed in 
with a eutaway and then drag level. 


If the seed is put in with a drill, the 
land should be worked over with cut- 


away, and dragged before running the 
drill. The deeper the land is broken, 
the more work will be necessary to 


compact it afterwards. The seed bed 
for wheat must be made firm and fine 
before planting if vou wish the best 
results. 

The kind of fertilizer to use on 
wheat must depend largely the 
character of your land, together with 


on 


its present condition and former treat- 
ment. Our best last year 
when we made 32 bushels per acre, 
were obtained by the use of a fertil- 


results 


izer analyzing 10 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 4 per cent potash, which we 
applied at the rate of 400 pounds per 
acre. The land, however, was strong 
and had a heavy peavine stubble on 
it the time it plowed for 
wheat, which furnished the needed ni- 
trogen. 


at was 


In my experience, nothing is to be 
gained by turning under the peavines. 
Our best results have been obtained 
by cutting the vines for hay and turn- 
ing under the stubble. Turning under 
the vines makes the land too loose and 
Seems to furnish an excess of nitro- 
fen which makes the wheat more eas- 
ily affected by rust. 

: have 


This year our best- results 


come from the use of a complete fer- 
72 . € 
Nuzer which analyzed about 3 per 
cent 


immonia, 7 per cent phosphoric 
cid, and 10 per cent potash. The am- 
ia was in the shape of nitrate of 
and its effect was very marked, 
In¢ ing the erop fully one-fourth. 
The land on which this trial was 


n was a stiff clay loam and a fair 
Sample of the uplands of middle Geor- 
gi 

It showed that a complete fertili- 
er containing the three principal ele- 
tents of plant food—ammonia, phos- 


Phorie acid and potash, is necessary 
tor best results on these lands. The 
following formula is, judging from 
°ur experience, about right: Ammo- 
tla 3 per cent, phosphoric acid 8 per 
‘ent, and potash 6 per cent. 

To make this fertilizer, take 1,000 
Pounds acid phosphate, 760 pounds 


| 














cotton-seed meal, and 240 pounds mu- 
riate of potash, to make a ton. Mix 
thoroughly until it is of an even color 
throughout. Apply broadcast from 
400 pounds to 600 pounds per acre, 
and work it into the soil about two 
weeks before sowing your seed, as de- 
seribed above. 

Wheat must have nitrogen to make 
the requisiite growth of leaf and stalk, 
phosphorie acid to produce the grain, 
and potash to strengthen the stalk, 
make the plant healthy, and add 
weight to the head. The progressive 
farmer will endeavor to secure the 
first and most expensive element, ni- 
trogen, from the air by growing cow 
peas and clover. Our experience has 
proved to us that this can be done, 
and we are therefore planting more 
cow peas this summer than ever be- 
fore. We want a peavine stubble for 
our wheat, for with it we get the best 
results. 

F. J. MERRIAM. 

Fulton Co., Ga. 





JACK JOHNSON HEARD FROM. 





He Replies to Harry Farmer and Defends 
His Course. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

I was over to Neighbor Jones’s this 
evening and heard him read out in 
The Progressive Farmer a piece about 
me wrote by Harry Farmer and since 
he singles me out and calls me by 
name, I want space in your paper to 
answer. I am going to get Brother 
Jones to write it for me. 

Yes, I got the sample copy of The 
Progressive Farmer and if I can’t read 
it, Jane was glad to get it to paste 
up. No, I can’t read because when I 
ought to have gone to school I was in 
the war with Stonewall Jackson fight- 
I have got along 
so far without learning and Bill and 
Joe and Malissa Ann don’t want to go 


ing for my country. 


to school, and as I am opposed to 
compulsory education, I shan’t make 
I think this tyrade of Gov- 
Co., 
education is a humbug. I 


em go. 
general 
tired 
of having my little stuff taxed to edu- 


ernor Ayeock & about 


am 


cate negroes and they go flying by on 
their bicycles and don’t even speak 
to I am told that some of the 
best men in the 


me. 
world hain’t no more 
book learning than I have. 

Yes, I farms just like my daddy did; 
he lived till he died and I shall do the 
same. As for not having no cow J 
had two or three sich as they was till 
the stock law was passed and I had to 
get Bro. he 
keeps one tied round the foot, but I 
trouble ; 


clear of ’em. Jones, 


don’t want all that besides 
Jane says its mean to treat the dumb 
that way. 

T tried the Poland China hogs. They 
all died out with the ecolery and Jane 
said the meat was all fat clean to the 
bone and had no more sweetness than 
T don’t like new fangled 
My old breed of hogs 


ean out run, out live, out weigh any 


a mushroom. 
things no how. 


Harry Farmer has. 

As for my chickens I have tried all 
the new breeds I can hear of and my 
old stock is a long ways the best— 
make better eating fowls; will live on 
less; lay more eggs than any other 
that I have tried. 


winter and eggs never stop; no colera 


T raise chickens all 


or gapes like tine imported breeds al- 
ways had. Yes, 
all but my old breed. T had to. 


A rock in the fire keeps the hawks 


off and salt kept behind the hinges of | 


the barn door keeps off gapes, and a 


horse shoe nailed up over the door 


brings good luck. Jane takes the lit- 
tle biddies and puts them in the sif- 
ter and sifts them over running wa- 
ter; this keeps off 
Then I always plant every thing be- 


. | 
tween the new moon and the full ex- | : 


The 


eontrols the tides, the motions of the 


cept taters and goobers. moon 
earth. the bodies of animals, and why 
not seeds? I know one thing: seed 
planted on the waste of the moon 
don’t do good. 

Now let Harry Farmer come to see 
me and see what an old fogy I am, and 
if he don’t carry off some old foggy 
notions, I am deceived. 


JACK JOHNSON. 





|crop continues to be infested by lice 
|in many sections, though some corre- 
IT have throwed away | 
| beginning to disappear. 


| improved considerably since the rains, 


| 


blind = staggers. | 


FABM NOTES FROM CASWELL. 





Tobacco Outlook Bemarkably Promising— 
Many Vehicles Bought This Spring— 
Good Roads Greatly Needed. 

Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
Here is a report as to crop condi- 
tions in my township, normal growth 
and vitality being represented by 100: 
Corn 90, oats 90, Irish potatoes 75, 
sweet potatoes 80, clover 60, clover 
hay 75, pasture 100, tobaceo 100, sor- 


ghum 60, apples 35, peaches 50, grapes 


50. 

This is probably somewhat better 
than the average condition for the 
county. 


Crops of wheat have been light, but 
the quality good. Our farmers got a 
good average price for their tobacco 
last year, and as there is nothing that 
encourages one to work like success 
(that is to realize that they are mak- 
ing something) they have, with the aid 
of the good seasons, done their best. 

The farmers have not planted a 
large crop of tobacco because they 
were afraid they could not get the 
labor, but have planted enough for the 
labor they have, and have worked it 
well, and there has not been a better 
prospect for a crop of corn and to- 
bacco for 20 years than there is up to 
this time. The tobacco has been bet- 
ter prepared and fertilized than I 
have ever known it to be before. 

Our people bought horses and mules 
liberally this spring, as I have seen 
them do before, but as for wagons, 
carriages and buggies, I am sure there 
were never half so many bought here 
before in one season. 

The people of Caswell work hard, 
are energetic and as the soil is quick 
and productive, the people will recup- 
erate from a bad or suceession of bad 
years quicker than any other people I 
have ever seen, but I niust say they 
are sadly wanting in enterprise and 
publie spirit. 
feetly 


to market 


They seem to be per- 
to haul 


and their goods and fuano 


satistied 


their tobacco 


from market over from ten to twenty- 


five miles of the worst roads in the 
world. A good part of the year the 
Caswell roads are not even fit to ride 
over on horseback. The young men 
buy their new faney buggies and 
plunge through the deep mudholes 


and get the faney off before they get 
home the first trip arid seem to think 
it is better to buy another than to fill 
these mud ponds up and have good 
roads all the time. 
Our young people are bright and 
up-to-date, but I do not know where 
it 
school houses. I 


they get from, as we have few 


suppose they are 


taught at home in winter and under 


the shade of the trees in 


Many of the young 


summer. 
the 
State and go to places where they can 


men leave 


have greater opportunities. 


The next monthly report will give 


what our crops are to be. 
W. G. SMITH. 
Caswell Co., N. C. 





LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP BUL- 
LETIN. 





The corn crop is reported as being 


in fine with bright 


It 


Cotton is gen- 


very condition, 
prospects for a very large yield. 


is mostly all laid by. 


HAREY FARMER’S TALKS. 


Ive. &.@.4 B 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The drought has injured early corn, 
but where it was planted level and 
the surface kept stirred it will make 
corn. It is so hard to know just what 
to do. We like to follow after old 
plans and “hill” the early crops by the 
4th of July and be done until time 
to gather, but experience teaches us 
that it is folly for the farmer to have 
set times to do certain kinds of work; 
those who follow such plans are at 
most sure to fail as farmers. If the 
sunshine and rain were regular and 
came on fixed days or dates then we 
could lay our plans accordingly. If 
we could choose between extremes of 
drought or wet weather we should take 
the drought, for it is far easier to 
manage a crop in dry than it is in wet 
weather. 

Grain is searce and the drought 
makes it more important to feed the 
stock, especially hogs. It gives us 
satisfaction to know that our hogs 
have all the oats and grass they want 
and all that we have to do is to draw 
water for them. What a change it is 
making in them! All this at a cost 
of only paying for the seed oats and 
plowing them Brother farmer, 
try it just once. 

How long will an acre of oats last 
feed will it furnish? 
These are some of the questions you 
are asking yourself. Well, an acre 
that will produce twenty-five bushels 
of corn will make forty bushels of 
oats. If a pig will eat one-eighth of 
a bushel a day, then it will take eight 
head to eat a bushel, and forty bushels 
will last forty days. Small pigs will 
not eat this quantity, but larger ones 
Just think about it— 
no reaping, no gathering and hauling 
to barn, no toting out, and if it rains 


in. 


or how much 


will eat more. 


there is no damage done, and all the 
time the land is improving! Do you 
wonder why we have so much to say 
it? The will 


add 200 pounds more to the weight of 


about oats 


and grass 





the pigs at a cost of 2 bushels oats at 
75 cents per bushel, $1.50; plowing, 


This makes meat cost 284 cents 
pound for pork or 41% cents per pound 
for cured bacon, which is now selling 
for 11 to 13 cents per pound. 

If you are buying meat study these 
figures just one hour. Harry Farmer 
| studied them for days. This is from 
actual experience on our own farm. 

There is an effort being made in 
the South to raise and fatten cattle on 
a plant called cassava. This plant has 
been used some time in the manufac- 
Let the god work go 
on; the South can and will grow the 
the United States 


many years. 


ture of starch. 


meat for before 


HARRY 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


FARMER. 





Charlotte Observer: 
Two farmers sat with the writer one 
Said one: “I tell you 


The 


Raleigh Cor. 


day this week. 
.| the labor problem is a big one. 


negroes are going. Yesterday when 
Mr. ———— got up and started out to 
work he found all five of his gone. 


They had gone to New York or New 


erally in good condition, making a + Ore 
good growth and blooming well. The Jersey. They'll be back in November, 


spondents report that the insects are 


Tobaeeo has 


but too late to do him = any good.” 


Farmers largely depend on negro la- 
bor. 


Until all the negroes are gone 
States 
be employed, because it simply will not 


white labor from other can’t 








and is generally doing well. Curing | ©O™®- Had this been a wet year, with 

lhas begun. but is not yet under gen- | STaS8y crops, there would have been 
; ; : 

eral headway. Wheat threshing is |” howl about the searcity of labor, 

| nearing completion; light yields are | but the dryness enables a very little 

generally reported. Oat cutting is | labor bs keep the crops as clean as 

about completed and threshing is in | those in a garden. 

| progr ss: indications point to a light | , 

l yield. Potatoes, both Irish and sweet, | 

are generally in poor condition. Pea- | Tarboro Southerner: Three bul- 
! 


lnuts are doing well. 





Grapes are do- 


ing well, but generally the prospects 
for fruit are not very encouraging. 


by th 


rains and are now in good condition. 


Pastures have been revived 





Roanoke Times: More home-made 


| meat has been sold in the stores hers 
years 

has 
bought enough from farmers to sup- 


this summer than for 
past. One merchant 


many 
at least 


ply his trade. 


locks were brought here Wednesday 
morning by the freight from Raleigh. 
J. W. B. Battle, another 
>| for J. P. McDowell and the third for 


One was for 


ithe State Experiment Farm. They 
} 

lare of the Polled Angus variety— 
>} strong, heavy animals, good for 


draught, beef and milk. These make 
cight of this breed/in the county, the 
Peeters Farm already having 


three and E. L. Daughtridge two. 


Horticulture. 


THE IMPERFECT DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
STRAWBERRY CROP OF THE 
COUNTRY. 








Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The value of the strawberry crop 
of the United States is something 
enormous. It has been estimated at 
$100,000,000 annually. 

A large part of this is consumed by 
the producers. Still an immense 
quantity is grown for sale and ship- 
ped to market far or near. There is 
much congestion of the strawberry 
crop on the great markets. Far too 
large a proportion of the crop goes to 
these markets and too little to the 
smaller markets. The result is in the 
aggregate an to the 
grower. 

This eould be avoided by better dis- 
tribution. 


immense loss 


The fruit shipping asso- 
ciations are doing much good in this 
line. They keep in daily touch with 
the chief markets of the country and 
distribute the shipments of their 
members in such a way that none of 
these markets shall be glutted and 
none left bare. 

Nevertheless this mode, effective as 





$1.00; rent of land, $3.00—total, $5.50, | 
| 


it is in within certain limits, reaches 
|only the markets of the comparative- 
lly large The 
towns of the country are supplied at 
| haphazard, if at all. Many of these 
are more or less adequately supplied 
by local growers. The majority of 
them if supplied at all receive re- 
shipments of berries from the large 
markets. 


places. numberless 








Such fruit is always more 


or less stale and searcely ever in a 
condition to promote the sale and use 





of the strawberry, which, when ripe 


and fresh, is the most delicious and 


wholesome of fruits. 


| 


| Of course the growers in the great 


| strawberry districts where hundreds 


or thousands of acres are planted must 
dispose of their product by consign- 


ment to the great markets. But many 
situated. They 


through the dif- 


growers are not so 


are seattered about 


ferent States with various villages 
and towns near at hand. These vil- 
lages and towns are actually or po- 


tentially large consumers of berries. 
can be 
pay berry growers 


The demand either exists or 
It will 
well to cater to this trade and do their 


ereated. 


utmost to promote its growth. 
Such markets as these being rarely 


glutted prices are almost sure to be 
Then 


crates 


better than the larger markets. 
freight, commission, and 


are 
saved, as a grower usually delivers 
and sells 


most 


his own berries and gets 
of the Another 


great advantage of this mode of sell- 


back erates. 
ing is that first-class fruit and first- 
class handling tells so much more than 
on the large markets where the iden- 
tity of one’s shipment is swallowed up 
in the great aggregate of berries from 
all quarters. 

Selling near home, either in person 
or by means of an employee, a grower 
ean build up a regular line of custo- 
which he hold after 
year as long as he gives satisfaction. 


mers can year 
Some customers will, of course, buy 
from the cheapest man, but the ma- 
jority prefer to deal with the most re- 


liable 


one. People are fastidious 
about their fruit far more so than 
about their bread or meat. Fruit 
}should please the eye as well as the 
palate. The aesthetic element has 
more or less to do with its sale. Peo- 
ple buy it largely because it is pretty 
and fragrant. Stale fruit that has 


lost its eolor and fragrance has small 
attraction for them. They are not 
only willing to pay more for ripe, 


fresh fruit, but they consume more of 
it. <A of built 


fruit of course, available for other 


line custom up for 
is, 
products at all seasons. 

In my time I have sen some notable 
diligent and 


dustrious man may accomplish in this 


instances of what a in- 


line. I have known men who failed 
in general farming, or rather were 


conducting it at a loss, to gradually 
devote a of their farm to fruit 
recover themselves and make 
Such proceeded with 
judgment, enlarging their acreage as 
their experience and knowledge grew. 

The capacity of even one very fer- 


part 
growing, 


money. men 





tile, perfectly cultivated acre to pro- 
duce strawberries is almost incredi- 
ble. I have known small, specially 
favored plants to bear at the rate of 
20,000 quarts to the acre. This, it is 
hardly necessary to say, was under 
excellent conditions. No such 
yield could be depended on even with 
the richest soil and best cultivation. 
But 5,000 quarts to the acre is easily 
within the range of the probable. A 
man with even one acre of such ber- 
ries needs only a fair market to clear 
a good deal of therefrom. 
Even at five cents a quart his profit 
would be large. 

But let him not be too eager to make 
it all. Let him make it all if he can, 
but let him proceed about it with 
wisdom. Let him expand gradually, 
paying as he goes, and remembering 
that the race is not always to the swift 
but oftenest to the diligent and per- 
sistent. A hare once pitted himself 
against a tortoise and got beat. If 
the records were more complete we 
would doubtless find that more hares 
have been beaten by tortoises than we 
ever dreamed. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


very 


money 





CABBAGE AND POTATOES. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
When is the right time to sow cab- 

bage seed to get them to head in Sep- 

tember ? 

When and how is the best way to 
plant a late crop of Irish potatoes to 
get a good stand ? 

I should like to say in conclusion 
that crops in Perquimans County are 
fine. I had cotton blooms on the 26th 
of June this year. 

R. A, PERRY. 

Perquimans Co., N. C. 

(Answer by W. F. Massey, Horticul- 
turist N. C. 
ment Station.) 
In reply to your letter from Mr. R. 

A. Perry, I would say that it is not 

usually practicable to head cabbage in 

September in Eastern North Carolina. 

There is very little use in trying to 


Agricultural Experi- 


overcome certain climatic conditions, 
If Mr. Perry will sow the Late Flat 
Dutch cabbage, about the last of July, 
in these 
plants a month later in very heavily 
manured ground, of naturally a rich 
character, and keep them well culti- 
vated, he can have cabbage well head- 
ed by the last of November, which is 
as early as he ean expect to head late 
cabbage in Eastern North Carolina. 
The late crop of Irish potatoes, 
grown from the seed of the early crop, 
should be planted any time in August, 
up to the middle of the month, as the 
sprout. To get them to 
sprout they should be covered with 
pine straw, in the open ground, and 
the straw kept moist. 


moist, rich soil, and set 


potatoes 


As they sprout, 
Plant 
in deep furrows and cover very light- 
ly, and work the soil gradually to 
As the plants grow keep them 
perfectly flat, 
hill as we hill early ones. 


plant only the sprouted ones. 


them. 


cultivated and never 








Now for the fall garden. There is 
a probability of more dry weather dur- 
ing the summer and fall, but he is a 
wise man who takes the chances, for 
if failure attends July planting the 
ground will be in better fix for August 
or September, and the labor and cost 
of seed will be fully compensated for, 
Lima beans planted now will probably 


produce well all through the fall. It 
is now a good time to plant ruta 


bagas, and an early patch of other tur- 


nips. Beets should be planted, let- 
|tuce, mustard, spinach, onions, sal- 
| sify, and many other edible roots. Also 


it 


cabbage, collards, and other 


greens.” 
Don’t fail to have a good fall garden 
for lack of effort that behalf.— 
Farm and Ranch. 


in 





King’s Weekly: One of our leading 
business men who has traveled exten- 
sively over Nash, Edgecombe and Wil- 
son Counties says that the crops could 
not be better. He thinks the yield 
| will equal the record breaking 1890 
crop year. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The party man who offers his alle- 
giance to party as an excuse for blind- 
Ay following his party, right or wrong, 
and who fails to try to make that par- 
ty in any way better, commits a crime 
against the country; and a crime quite 








. ag serious. is committed: by the inde- 


pendent who makes his independence 


:-an excuse for easy self-indulgence, 
.-and who thinks that when he says he 


belongs to neither party he is excused 
.from the. duty. of taking part in. the 
political. work of party organizations. 
—President Roosevelt. 





THIS WEEK'3 PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENTS. 





We have elsewhere alluded to the 
letter of Mr. F. J. Merriam. He 


’ makes some suggestions that wheat 


growers will do well to keep in mind. 
‘ The letters of Messrs. W. G. Smith 
and W. J. Walker are excellent spec- 


*-dmens of the kind that we should like 


“to get from every county in the State. 
And there is no good reason why we 
shouldn’t ‘have them. We hope these 

' two friends will write often and show 
others the kind of reports that every 
community should send us. 

We would say something to our 
friend Jack Johnson, but for the 

‘knowledge that Harry Farmer is 
abundantly able to take care of him- 
self. He will doubtless be heard from 
‘in due season. 


“How to Improve a Worn-out Farm 
‘and Make Money on It”—that is a big 
problem and we should like to have it 
is a 
pleasure to print our Virginia friend’s 
experience,’ which we are sure will 


discussed by our readers. It 


prove suggestive to others. 


That the reader may appreciate the 


‘whythm as well as the poetic senti- 
“ment of our fourth page poem, it is 
necessary to say that Carcassonne is 
pronounced kar-kas-sunn with the ac- 
cent on the last syllable. 


cities. 


tal has his Carcassonne,” 


ambition that may, like 


“mone.” 


Seldom have we seen a neater satire 
on the inanities of high society than 
that clever article “At Five O’clock 


Tea.” It is “chawming.” 








farm. The social feature alone would 


‘Mr. Alexander’s chess article has 
already elicited three replies. We 
shall publish them next week. 





An able speech packed full of in- 
formation regarding the resources 
and possibilities of North Carolina— 
a speech that most persons will find 
it worth while to file away for future 
reference—was delivered by Congress- 
man John H. Small in the House of 
Representatives a few days before the 
adjournment of the recent session of 
Congress. Copies of the speech may 
be obtained on application to the au- 
thor at Washington, North Carolina. 





We have all heard of the man who 
held a penny so close to his eye as to 
be unable to see a dollar a yard away. 
The tan bark industry of Western 
North Carolina convinces us that 
there are many men of this character 
still living. Thousands of dollars 
worth of timber is being ruined, the 
bark being sold, it is said, at little 
more than the expense of hauling, 
while the timber itself is left to rot. 
We are glad to notice that Senator 
Pritchard is confident that the Appa- 
lachian Park bill will become a law 
next winter. 





We published in our news columns 
two weeks ago a notice of the annual 
picnic of the Wilson County farmers 
and Alliancemen. We should like to 
see such meetings held in every sec- 
tion during the leisure-season on the 


justify their existence, and when in 
addition to this, live questions are dis- 
cussed by able and fair minded men, 
the good done is immeasurable. The 
farmers must get together more—in 
farmers’ societies, in farmers’ insti- 
tutes, and in farmers’ picnics. All 
will do good. 





With no uncertain voice speaks the 
Caldwell County Democratic Conven- 
tion on the subject of lynching, that 
body passing the following forceful 
resolution: 

“That we detest and condemn lynch 
law, under whatever guise it is oper- 
ated and on whatever plea exercised. 
It is demoralizing, degrading and bru- 
tal. It breeds contempt for lawful 
authority, disregard for the rights of 
others, is cowardly, savage and dan- 
gerous to civil government and a 
crime in the sight of God and man.” 
This is encouraging. May other 
conventions follow Caldwell’s example 
and stand with her citizens in defense 
of law and order. 





Let all our readers, young and old, 
male and female, give attention to 
what Prof. Holt has to say on page 5 
as to the “Groundless Fear of Com- 
mon Plants and Reptiles.” We should 
like to see his article copied in every 
county paper in the State. There are 
too many boys today living, as he did, 
“in mortal terror of harmless snakes 
and harmless plants.” The writer had 
an uncle, for instance, educated and 
intelligent, who firmly believed that a 
child would be poisoned by handling 
the common goldenrod. And for a 
child to grow up without knowing the 
native snakes, plants and birds is a 
calamity, as Prof. Holt well says. 
Won’t some of our readers send some 
articles on this subject—articles cal- 
culated to develop au interest in the 
beautiful and interesting things in 
nature that surround every country 
home? There is the button bush, for 
example, mentioned on page 4; we had 
been seeing it all our lives, but didn’t 
know its name till last year. 





The State Board of Agriculture 
was in session in Raleigh last week. 


The verse 
doubtless loses much of its beauty by 
translation, but it is nevertheless a 
striking poem, its significance hinging 
entirely on the last line. Carcassonne 
is one of the most charming and pic- 
turesque of all the ancient French 
The old man had lived out his 
eixty years of life dreaming of a trip 
to it, but though his prayer seemed | 
#o near fulfillment, he died and never 
gazed on its “castle walls as grand as 
those of Babylon.” And so “each mor- 
the poet 
adds—some .heart’s petition that can 
mever be granted, some unattainable 
Tantalus’s 
up, seem to come within his grasp 
only to be withdrawn and teach him 
that “bliss unalloyed there is for 


The report of Commissioner Patter- 
son, read at this meeting, showed that 
the fertilizer sales in this State for 
the season recently ended, were 292,- 
580% tons. This includes about 15,- 
000 tons of cotton seed meal, of which 
material no account has been taken 
in the previously issued statistics. 
Leaving it out of consideration there- 
fore, the farmers this spring used 
about 278,000 tons of fertilizer com- 
pound with 291,000 last year and 232,- 
000 in 1900. The proposition to in- 
crease the gift to the State Fair from 
$750 to $1,500, the amount appro- 
priated annually for several years 
past, met stubborn opposition. The 


Patterson cast the deciding vote in 
favor of the increase. 


ready rendered valuable service. 
Further particulars of this meeting 





vote was a tie, whereupon Chairman 


Steps were 
preparatory to an active campaign 
against food adulteration—in which 
work State Chemist Kilgore has al- 


‘KILL AND BURN” SMITH RETIRED: 





It is decidedly gratifying to see that 
President Roosevelt has not dealt so 
leniently with General “Kill and 
Burn” Smith as the tender treatment 
of the reviewing court indicated that 
he would. That Smith be “admon- 
ished” or “cautioned” by the Presi- 
dent was the extent of the court’s 
recommendation, but Roosevelt de- 
cided that the case called for some- 
thing more substantial. Now the 
General, by the President’s order, has 
been retired from service with severe 
censure, and not on full pay, as the 
Charlotte Observer says, but with a 
salary materially reduced and with 
other allowances cut off. Whereof 
we are glad. 





NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS FIFTY 
YEARS AGO 


It will astonish the average North 
Carolinian to learn how much prog- 
ress the State had made in education- 
al matters before the beginning of the 
Civil War, and how serious was the 
relapse resulting from the war and 
Reconstruction. When we consider 
with what exceeding great joy we, 
here in the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, have hailed the coming of the 
long-promised four months’ term in 
every district, it is interesting to turn 
to the first report of Dr. Calvin H. 
Wiley, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, issued about 1855, and read: 
“The average time during which all. 
the schools are taught in the year, 
for the whole State is about four 
months. * * * For nearly every 
four square miles of territory in the 
State, there is a schoolhouse, and of 
our fifty thousand spare miles, not 
one hundredth part of it is out of the 
reach of the schools. There are per- 
haps two thousand schoolhouses—and 
from Currituck to Cherokee they are 
accessible to more than ninety-nine 
hundredths of our population, reach- 
ing to the shores of ever lake and 
river, to the heart of every swamp, 
and to the top of every mountain.” 
Means and opportunities consider- 
ed our ancestors did a greater work 
than we are doing. 





CONGRESSMAN SMALL ON OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROBLEMS. : 





Our reference in another column to 
the speech of Congressman John H. 
Small, reminds us that few men in 
North Carolina have labored more 
earnestly than he in behalf of better 
public schools. To the fact that this 
work is appreciated the complete fail- 
ure of his opponent who attacked Mr. 
Small’s advocacy of education for 
both races, bears striking testimony. 
A letter of Mr. Small’s read at the 
recent session of the Teachers’ As- 
sembly was one of the most interest- 
ing of the many interesting utter- 
ances that we had the pleasure of 
hearing at that meeting. From it we 
make these extracts: 

“The proper education of all the 
children in North Carolina is ° the 
most important problem which con- 
fronts the men and women of the 
State. It ranks higher than the pro- 
motion of our agricultural interests. 
It is of greater import than our in- 
dustrial progress, because out of it 
will not only come progress and 
wealth, but all the other blessings 
which are the inheritance of a free 
people. 

“The increase in the number of 
teachers and their capacity and qual- 
ifications for effective teaching have 
more than kept pace with the educa- 
tional movement. I would, however, 
emphasize the fact that teachers alone 
cannot accomplish the education of 
all the children. Better school houses 
must be built, local taxation giving 
increased revenue and longer school 
terms must be encouraged and provid- 
ed, and a sentiment favorable to pub- 
lie education must be created all over 
the State, particularly in the rural 
communities. This last work must 
be accomplished by broad-minded men 
and women, other than teachers, who 
must go out among the people and 
preach the blessed gospel of right and 
justice to all the children. These 
workers must exemplify their faith by 
having elections held and taxes voted 
in their respective communities. Ig- 
noring considerations of popularity, 
standing by the right because it is 
right, pleading for justice long de- 
ferred, these bold missionaries must 
persevere until the stigma of illiter- 
acy has been removed from the escut- 
cheon of our State. In this brave 
company I have enlisted as an hum- 
ble private and ready to respond 





may be given in our next number. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 22, 1902. 


TWO KINDS OF MEN WHO ‘“ ADVISE 
YARMERS.”’ 


In last Thursday’s issue of Charity 
and Children the farmer readers of 
that excellent paper are warned 
against the men who have had no 
practical experience on the farm, yet 
constantly belabor our agricultural 
population with gratuitous advice as 
to the proper way to manage a plan- 
tation. Says Editor Johnson: 
“Surely no set of men in all the 
earth have had so much advice offered 
to them without money or price. Ever 
since we can remember the editors of 
newspapers, some of whom do _ not 
know a shovel from a bull tongue, have 
plead with the farmers to diversify 
their crops. And professors and 
preachers, politicians and statesmen 
have talked piously and wisely about 
the extravagance and laziness of ‘our 
agricultural population.’ We remem- 
ber that an eloquent and learned col- 
lege president made a Statewide rep- 
utation on the necessity of scientific 
hillside ditching, though he could not 
drain a half acre lot to save his neck. 
All this sage and top-lofty talk by 
men on the outside of the fence has 
created in the mind of the average 
farmer a suspicion that what is print- 
ed or spoken in the way of advice to 
farmers is mostly buncombe. And he 
is right. Much of it is exactly that 
very thing. The finest farmers we 
know are not very glib either with 
tongue or pen; but they know their 
business. They are doers rather than 
talkers. It is all very well for a man 
with a ‘biled’ shirt to sit in the shade 
and tell the farmers how it ought to 
be done, but it is about as sensible as 
it would be for him to write an arti- 
cle on how an engineer should run his 
engine or a saw mill man his business. 
The farmer is going to do the best he 
can for himself, and he will be apt to 
listen to a man who knows how to ad- 
vise him, but a ‘professional’ who 
farms in the shade, he will not hear.” 
There is some reason for this warn- 
ing, for there is a class of writers of 
the character described by our con- 
temporary, and some so-called farm 
papers air their ideas regularly. The 
pity of it is that the impractical ad- 
vice given by such fellows has cast a 
shadow of suspicion over the work of 
many men well qualified to lead the 
farmers into more progressive and 
profitable ways—has even led some 
farmers to look on all agricultural pa- 
pers as humbugs. 

It may not be inappropriate there- 
fore to say just here, that the men 
mentioned by Charity and Children 
are never permitted to mislead Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. Our corre- 
spondents are men who have had ac- 
tual experience in managing farms 
and who have made money at _ the 
work. To -illustrate, let us see who 
are the men who have contributed to 
our agricultural department this 
week. 

First, there is Mr. F. J. Merriam, 
of Battle Hill, Ga., one of the best 
known and most successful farmers 
and truckers in the South. He and 
his partner, Mr. Nash, have made as 
much as $5,000 per vear by their work. 
No sane man would say that the aver- 
age farmer can learn nothing by read- 
ing the views and eounsel of such 
men. 

Then there is Mr. W. G. Smith, a 
large tobacco planter of Caswell 
County, a progressive farmer, an ad- 
vocate of better stock and_ better 
methods. 

Harry Farmer down in Columbus 
County has had many years expe- 
rience as a farmer, and has shown his 
neighbors and his readers many help- 
ful improvements and many ways of 
bettering their conJition. 

Mr. O. W. Black~all is one of the 
largest strewberty surowers in the 
South. No other one man, we believe, 
ships so many berries to the New 
York market. 

And there are before us as we write 
this, left over for vublication next 
week, an article on spraying by Mr. 
Franklin Sherman who has given this 
and kindred matters years of study, 
and an article on sheep-raising by Mr. 
Samuel Archer who has managed big 
flocks successfully in the Great West 
and whose wool has won premiums in 
Europe and America, 

Such men as these are the men who 
speak to our readers week after week. 
The editor himself, while he very sel- 
dom feels called on to advise farmers 
about the conduct of their affairs, 
leaving that to the splendid corps of 
correspondents he is so fortunate as 
to have gathered about him, was born 
and reared on a farm, has done nearly 
every kind of ordinary farm work, 
and worked in a cotton field the day 


Progressive Farmer. And his father 
is still farming. 

While the farmers must be warned 
against inexperienced and impracti- 
eal counsellors, any man who attempts 
to discredit all advice to farmers com- 
mits a serious blunder. There is no 
surer road to improvement open to 
them than by getting the experiences 
and the views of the most successful 
and best equipped men of their craft 
as they speak week after week through 
the columns of such papers as The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Nor must we forget that men not 
now managing farms of their own, but 
who keep in touch with farm work at 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations and who have given vears of 
study to the scientific as well as to 
the practical side of farming, are not 
to bé confounded with the inexpe- 
rienced “biled shirt” fellows that our 
contmporary attacks. 


The Thinkers. 


PULITICS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

We are devoutly hoping that North 
Carolina in particular and the South 
generally are coming now close to bet- 
ter days politically. It is high time. 
For thirty-five years we have been 
battling with one issue—the negro. 
Negro, negro, negro, has been the cry 
from every stump in every campaign 
since we can remember. Other issues 
have come in it is true, but they were 
secondary. This only was paramount. 
In order to settle this issue an 
amendment to our Constitution was 
made which practically disfranchises 
the negro. That amendment is now 
in foree, and, so far as we know, is 
likely to remain for some time to 
come. » This issue being settled is it 
not time to turn our attention to 
other issues? Is it not wise for our 
politicians to lay fear and trembling 
and prejudice aside and do just a lit- 
tle for the moral, mental and material 
development of our resources? Let 
the negro rest, dear politicians, and 
in the name of reason and common 
sense and good taste give us some- 
thing more interesting and more help- 
ful, less antagonistic and less prejudi- 
cial to think and talk about. 

Soon a political campaign begins 
in this State. A vast deal needs to be 
done in behalf of the State’s present 
and future‘citizenship and the State’s 
splendid resources. We need better 
laws, better schools, better roads, a 
more equitable system of taxation and 
the like. 

For our part we ao earnestly beg 
that our politicians set before them- 
selves this higher, holier and better 
task of bringing these things about. 

Unless all signs are misleading the 
good people of the State are tired of 
the old issue, and if it is revived de- 
signing politicians will be to blame 
for it. The whole coming campaign 
and the election to follow should be 
conducted on a high scale of honesty, 
equity, justice and integrity—and if 
it is not we believe the demagogues, 
the designers and manipulators will 
be to blame for it. If this is “com- 
mercialism” make the most of it— 
Elon College Christian Sun. 














WE'VE HAD ENOUGH. 


The campaign in this State is open- 
ing up. There is never a lack for is- 
sues when offices are at stake. Men 
find both reasons and excuses for op- 
posing one another in getting at the 
governmental milk trough. And it is 
natural. It is so in every enterprise 
where there is competition. Compe- 
tition creates opposition. But in pol- 
itics the opposition is more intense 
than anywhere else. We pray that 
our State may be delivered from the 
bitterness and strife that marked the 
summer campaign of 1900 preceding 
the Amendment election in August. 
Neighbors and friends fell out and 
feeling ran high. Two years have 
served to largely allay that feeling. 
And there is no necessity to reopen 
the strife this year and revivify the 
differences and feelings of two years 
ago. The State is never benefited, 
morally, religiously or industrially, by 
a bitter campaign. It is to be hoped 
that the issues this year will be real 
and not fancied ones, and issues which 
concern the people vitally in the af- 
fairs about them. We shall rejoice 
for the people to put their veto of dis- 
approval upon any man who goes 
about with firebrands to stir up the 
passions of the people and inflame 
their feelings stronger and more viru- 
lent than is needful. The industrial, 
social and educational necessities of 


enough for the man who wan 
cuss real, live issues. 

Yes, we’ve had enough of the thi 
that inflame men’s passions. To te 
sure there are those who Would be 
without employment if the poli 
changed from passion to pea 
rejoice in free and open 
It does good. But we 
without the fellow who stirs up th 
people to do and say unreasonable 
things. Relegate to the rear the ak 
who thrives on the strife of his fe}. 
lows and we shall be infinitely better 
off. There will be campaigns and jg. 
sues and heated discussions and 


ts to dig. 


CY Werg 
ace. We 
discussion, 
can get along 


h 
fights. These things will be, but ae 
should not be made the occasion for 


inflaming our people and crea 


‘ ti 
strife—North Carolina Baptist, " 





THE WIDENING SYMPATHIES oF MAN 


Consider then the beginnings of Da 
triotism. At the very first, the seed 
of the future nation was the regard 
of family; the ties of common birth 
held men together and the first fee]- 
ing of patriotism was the love of fam- 
ily. But the family grows, develops 
by lateral branches, expands and be. 
comes the clan. Patriotism is the 
devotion to the clan, and the clansmen 
will fight and die for its supremacy, 

Then comes the time when the 
clans, tired of the roving life of her. 
ders, halt a moment and settle down 
in a chosen spot, the tent becoming 
permanent evolves the dwelling house, 
and the encampment of the clan be- 
comes at last a city. Patriotism now 


‘is civic pride, the clan absorbed into 


a multitude of clans is forgotten; 
men speak of themselves as Athenians 
not as Greeks, as Romans not as Ital- 
ians. It is the age of cities. 

The city extends its adjoining gra- 
zing fields, they include outlying 
towns, other cities, and finally the 
State comes into being. Patriotism 
no longer confines itself to the walls 
of the city, but is enlarged to encom- 
pass the entire province. Men are 
Hanoverians or Wurtemburgers not 
Germans; Scots or Welsh not Eng- 
lish; are even Carolinians or Ala- 
bamans rather than Americans. 

But the States are federated, pro- 
nounced boundaries fade, State makes 
common cause with State and at last 
the nation. is born. Patriotism at 
once is a national affair, a far larger, 
broader, truer sentiment than that 
first huddling about the hearthstone 
of the family. The word “brother” 
may be applied to men unseen and un- 
known, and a countryman is one of 
many millions. 

We have reached this stage at the 
present, but if all signs are true, if 
all precedent may be followed, if all 
augury may be relied on and the tree 
grow as we see the twig is bent, the 
progress will not stop here. 

By war to the Westward the family 
fought its way to the dignity of the 
nation, by reaction Eastward the na- 
tion may in patriotic effect merge 
with other nations, and othhers and 
still others, peacefully, the bitterness 
of trade competition may be lost, the 
business of the nations seen as 4 
friendly quid pro quo, give and take 
arrangement; guided by a generous 
reciprocity. Every century the boun- 
daries are widening, patriotism wi 
dens with the expansion, and our 
countrymen are those of different 
race, even different nations. 

Will it not go on, this epic of civil- 
ization, this destiny of the races, until 
at last and at the ultimate end of all, 
we who now arrogantly boast our 
selves as Americans, supreme in con- 
quest, whether of the battle-ship or of 
bridge-building, may realize that the 
true patriotism is the brotherhood of 
man and know that the whole world 
is our nation and simple humanity 
our countrymen?—Frank Norris, 12 
the World’s Work. 





There should be more comfortable 
school houses. Better school houses 
will help to solve the question of bet- 
ter attendance. Better school house 
is better than compulsory attendance 
laws. School houses should be made 
not only more comfortable but more 
attractive. Not only the school 
houses and the school grounds should 
be made more attractive but the seats 
and desks should be made more com 
fortable. The surroundings we 2° 
have in the public school buildings 
belong to a past age. We should 
not only have better methods of 
teaching, better teachers and increas: 
ed salaries but better school houses 
and equipments.—Asheboro Courier. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
signed as British Chancellor of the 











wherever duty calls,” 
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before he began his labors on The 


the State furnish campaign material 


Exchequer. 
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State News. 
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FROM CURKITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








s of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Item 


In Greensboro last Tuesday W. W. 
Kitchin was nominated by acclamation 
by the Fifth Congressional District, 
and Brooks for Solicitor by the Ninth 
Judicial Convention. 

Col. Olds: A full statement was 
made to the Democratic State Con- 
yention at Greensboru of the State’s 
fnancial status. The revenue act 
of 1901 fell far short of raising the 
amount of money it was expected to 
rise. Estimates of this shortage 
range all the way from $200,000 to 
$350,000. 

Fayetteville Observer: The Cape 
Fear and Northern railway will in aj 
few days award the contract for ex- 
tending its road southward from An- 
gier, Harnett County, to Fayette- 
ville. It will make important con- 
nections there, and a further exten- 
sion southward is spoken of as by 
no means improbable. 

Pilot Mountain News: The hum 
of the threshing machine is heard 
jin the country, but it moves from 
farm to farm too fast to suit our 
liking, as it is an indication of a short 
crop and we fear our allowance of bis- 
cuit will be short; but we are thankful 
the corn is very promising as corn cake 
ig a very good substitute for biscuit. 

News and Observer: The Suffolk 
and Carolina railroad will build to 
Elizabeth City as soon as a right-of- 
way is secured. In a mass meeting 
of citizens the board of aldermen were 
petitioned “to secure the right-of-way 
for the Suffolk and Carolina railroad 
by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise.” 

Goldsboro Headlight: At last the 
city has come in possession of the 
water works plant, the amount of 
$50,000 being paid over to the com- 
pany last Thursday. In addition the 
city owns the sewerage system and 
electric light plant, and it is to be 
hoped that after a while water and 
lights will be cheaper to private con- 
sumers. 


Murphy Democrat: The seventeen 
year locust is due at this time, but 
has not been heard of thus far in 
North Carolina.—Charlotte Observer. 
If the Observer had spent latter part 
of May and first of June in Chero- 
kee County, he would conclude that 
the locust was both seen and heard. 
The air was alive with them. Their 
music at some hours of the day 
seemed to fill everything. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger, 16th: The 
Democratic Congressional Convention 
of this District met at noon to-day in 
the city hall. It was called to order 
by James Richard Young, the District 
Chairman, and was certainly a repre- 
sentative body. James B. Phillips, of 
Nash County, was made President of 
the Convention. Ex-Congressman B. 
H. Bunun placed in nomination Edward 
W. Pou, and the latter was renomina- 
ted by acclamation, amid a scene which 
must have been gratifying to him. 


Goldsboro Argus: Judging from 
the quantity of tobacco flues which 
are being hauled out the city by far- 
mers every day, the tobacco crop must 
not be as short as first expected. All 
the tinners of the city have an extra 
force of hands employed in their flue 
making department and then they 
do not seem to be able to take care 
of the many rush orders which are 
continuously coming in. The crop 
of tobaceo is the first which the far- 
mér puts on the market. It comes 
off at least .a ‘month ahead of the cot- 
ton crop. 


Ex-Congressman John W. Atwatér 
has announced himself as an Inde-: 
Pendent Democratic ‘candidate for 
Congress “in ‘this (the Fourth) Dis- 
trict. “Hé* appeals’ especially to ‘the 
farmer‘ and abdérer vote:’ His plat- 
form decla¥es for: “1. A tariff forthe 
People and” not “for the’ monopolies. 
I would éppose’ any revision that 
Would take from us‘the présent pros- 
Perous condition of the country and 
that would revert ‘us to the condition 
which existed under the Wilson tariff 
bill. ond. Extending to the Filipino 
the same’ liberal and magnanimous 
Policy that we have accorded to the 
Cuban: IT oppose all laws fostering 
the interest of monopolies and com- 
dines a8 ‘against’ individual interest. 
3rd. An economical administration, 
honest elections, free from intimida- 
tions, and..frauds.. I- bitterly oppose 


nest white man in North -:Garo-s 
ling. ” 





Greensboro dispatch: Solicitor 
Hammer at Salisbury to-day examin- 
ed witnesses, from 9 to 8 o’cloek, be- 
fore Judge Shaw in an effort to con- 
vict Thomas Sparnell of eomplicity 
in lynching. The accused proved an 
alibi, prosecution signally failing to 
make out a case. Judge Shaw did 
not order discharge of prisoner, but 
took the case under advisement. He 
has now telegraphed Sheriff Julian 
from here to release Sparnell from 
the prison. 

News and Observer: Raleigh is 
getting ready for a magnificent time 
this week. The North Carolina Fire- 
men’s Tournament will be held there 
on July 22, 28 and 24, and this means 
a series of thrilling events. All the 
railroads have given reduced rates. 
Raleigh will have its doors wide open 
and guarantees a jolly time to all. 
The fire departments of over thirty- 
two towns will be here, and there will 
be excitement of all kinds—such as 
steamer contests, hook and ladder 
contests, hand reel races, hose wagon 
races, egg races, sack races, hurdle 
races, wheelbarrow races, individual 
foot races, band concerts, grab reel 
contests, great baseball games. Three 
days will be filled with enjoyment, 
and big money prizes offered. At 
night there will be lawn parties and 
vaudeville. The city is very attrac- 
tive now. Pullen Park and the Zoo 
draw crowds. A visit to the capitol 
and to the splendid State Museum 
should not be forgotten. 





DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 





Clark, Connor, Walker, Beddingfield and 
Joyner Compose the Ticket—Clark Has 
No Trouble—Close Fight Be- 
tween Connor and 
Brown. 


The Democratic State Conven- 
tion was held in Greensboro last Wed- 
nesday, 16th. Every county was rep- 
resented except Mitchell. Mr. A. 
M. Seales was temporary chairman 
and  Lieutenant-Governor Turner 
permanent chairman. 

Senator Simmons opened the Con- 
vention with a carefully prepared 
speech, in the course of which he 
made the first public announcement 
of the fact that the present admin- 
istration has found it necessary to 
borrow $200,000 to meet running ex- 
penses of the State government. He 
defended this, saying it was neces- 
sary as a result of increased appro- 
priations for education, charity and 
pensions. ° 

Nominations being next in order, 
Congressman Claude Kitchin pre- 
sented the name of Judge Walter 
Clark for Chief Justice. “The roll 
was then called and when Cabarrus 
County cast nine votes for Justice, 
his son, FE. J. Justice, announced that 
his father was not a candidate and 
desired all votes to be. cast for Judge 
Clark. (Great applause).” 

The vote showed, solid votes for 
Clark in every county except the fol- 
lowing: Alamance 3, not voting; 
Gaston 10, not voting; Halifax 2; 
Haywood 1; Henderson 6-10 of a 
vote; Hyde 3; Montgomery 8; Nash 
5-6 of a vote; Perquimans 3; Rich- 
mond 2; Rockingham 75-1000 of a 
vote; Wayne 5. 

The final roll call showed the fol- 
lowing as the result of the ballot: 
Clark 1,141 6-10, Justice 28 6-10, 
Shepherd 8, Connor 1, not voting 
43 8-10. 

‘The announcement of Clark’s 
ination was received with applause, 
but upon objections being made when 
a motion was’ made that his nomina- 
tion be made unanimous, it was not 
pressed. 

Te ‘great fight of the Convention 
was betwen Ex-Judge Henry G. Con- 
nor ‘and Judge George H. Brown for 
the Associate Justiceship from the 
East. The-gteatest confusion pre- 
vailed during the voting and there 
was much irregularity, but the final 
examination showed: Connor 625 2-8, 


nom- 


Brown: 620 1-3—a majority of 5 1-3: 
in-a vote’ of 1,246 for Connor. Con- 
nor’s ‘nomination was then made 


unanimous. ‘In~1886 he was ‘appoint- 
ed by Governor Seales Judge of the 
Superior’ Court of one of ‘the newly- 
created: Districts and remained upon 
the bench for nearly ten years. In 
1894 he was: nominated for Associate 
Justice’ on. the. non-partisan judicial 
ticket of the*Fusionists, but declined. 
In 1899 he was Speaker of the: House 
of Representatives. ‘In 1901 he was 
again-a leading member of the House, 
being, among other things, the ablest 
opponent of the Furches-Douglas im- 
peachment proceedings. It is’ said 
that his attitude in this matter’ cost 
him.the support of ‘some ‘of the’ more, 
rabid: partisans. ofthe State. 

The nomination of a Western can- 





didate for Associate Justice was next 
taken up. Platt D. Walker of Meck- 
lenburg was nominated by C. W. Til- 
lett. Congressman Kluttz placed 
Chas. H. Armfield of Iredell in nomi- 
nation. The name of James A. 
Lockhart was presented to the Con- 
vention by Dan Hugh McLean. Chas. 
A. Moore was placed in nomination 
by Judge Thomas A. Jones of Bun- 
combe. 

Result of first ballot: Walker 475, 
Armfield 319, Lockhart 224, Moore 
217. The second ballot resulted: 
Walker 604, Armfield 297, Lockhart 
188, Moore 126. The third ballot re- 
sulted: Walker 714, Armfield 3928, 
Lockhart 84, Moore 110. The nomi- 
nation was made unanimous. 

The candidates for Corporation 
Commissioner were E. ©. Bedding- 
field, of Wake (ex-Commissioner and 
once Secretary of the Farmers’ AIl- 
liance) ; ex-Commissioner Thomas W. 
Mason, of Northampton; H. 0. 
Brown, now Clerk to the Commis- 
sion; John M. Fairley, George I. 
Watson, John S. Michaux. 

The roll call showed the following 
result: Bedingfield 479, Michaux 179, 
Brown 150, Watson 122, Mason 332, 
Fairley, 59. No nomination. The 
second ballot was ordered with the 
following result: Beddingfield 513, 
Michaux 182, Fairley 182, Brown 31, 
Watson 125, Mason 382, Fairley 12. 
Pending roll call on the third ballot, 
the names of Brown, Michaux and 
Fairley were withdrawn, and the bal- 
lot resulted: Beddingfield 636, Mason 
524, Watson 86. Beddingfield’s nom- 
ination was made unanimous. 

S. M. Gattis moved that J. Y. Joy- 
ner be nominated by acclamation for 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and hundreds seconded this. It 
went through with a rush and it was 
all over in less than a minute. 

The platform is published in full 
on another page. A stiff fight was 
made on that clause re-affirming alle- 
giance to the present national plat- 
form of the party, 535 votes being 
cast against it and 690 for it. 

The Convention did not take kind- 
ly to the primary system. A proposed 
plank in the platform providing for 
a Senatorial primary this fall and 
committing the party to the legalized 
primary system, was torn out of the 
platform by a vote of 933 to 290. 

Three members of the platform 
committee, H. A . London of Chat- 
ham, H. S. Ward of Washington, and 
N. A. Sinclair of Cumberland, earn- 
estly favored the following as a part 
of the platform: 

“The Supreme Court having re- 
cently decided that the school fund is 
required by the Constitution to be 
apportioned between the races per 
capita, it is apparent that a much 
longer school term will result to the 
negro than the white race under such 
apportionment; and we therefore de- 
mand such legislative action as will 
insure a more equitable apportion- 
ment of the said fund between the 
two races.” 

The other members of the commit- 
tee while personally in favor of the 
same were of the opinion that the 
matter ought to be referred to the 
Legislature without definite action by 
the Convention. 





Biblical Recorder: The first of last 
week Senator Pritchard issued a letter 
in which he denied the charge brought 
against him of conspiring to upset the 
Amendment on the eve of the coming 
election. In the course of his denial 
Mr. Pritchard uses this strong expres- 
sion: “Any statement to the effect that 
the leaders of the Republican party of 
North Carolina have conspired or even 
consulted with each other as to the pol- 
icy mentioned by Senator Simmons is 
absolutely false in every particular.” 
It strikes us that this denial is as ab- 
solute as Mr. Simmons’ charge was 
specific, and therefore that Mr. Sim- 
mons could have afforded to accept it. 
But instead, he has issued another let- 
ter in which he betrays that he. was 


with, since he says he wants not only 
a denial of his charges, but a general 
assurance that the Amendment will 
not be disturbed. Of course no man 
can give this, as it is impossible. He 
also manifests alarm at the growing 


and reiterates. his: appeal to the race 
issue. We have, regarded Mr. Sim- 
mons highly, and.we recognize. his 
right to his opinions and _ his . fear; 
but he should not intimate, as he does, 
that Democrats who yenture to differ 
with him and his fellow managers are 
in the service’ of the Republicans. 
That is the way the party was wrecked 
onee.before.. A man may be a Demo- 
| erat, without wearing, any one’ ’s, collar. 
And ‘it is fundamental in men—in 
;men—to differ. 
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not sure of his, suspicions to begin. 


spirit of independence in the, State,. 





General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 

The coronation of King Edward 

and Queen Aexandria will take place 

August 9th. 


President Roosevelt is being close- 
ly guarded by secret-service men at 
Oyster Bay. 


Foreigners are fleeing to Trinidad 
from the renewed terrors of the Ve- 
nezulan revolution. 


Sir Linag Chen Tung has been ap- 
pointed Chinese Minister to the 
United States, succeeding Wu Ting- 
fang. 

The report that Miss Alice Roose- 
velt is engaged to Lieutenant Clark, 
son of Mrs. Alfred Clark, is authori- 
tatively denied. 


The battleship Ilinois struck bot- 
tom and had a hole punched in her 
hull in the harbor of Christiana, Nor- 
way, a few days ago. 

Two hundred and nineteen bolo men 
have surrendered in the island of 
Leyte and taken the oath of allegiance 
to the American government. 


The Marquis of Salisbury has re- 
signed the Premiership of Great Bri- 
tain, and A. J. Balfour, Government 
leader in the House of Commons, has 
been appointed to succeed him. 


Former Senator Butler, who is still 
National Chairman of the Populist 
Party, is quoted by the Washington 
Times as saying: “The People’s Party 
will run a straight Populist ticket for 
President and Vice-President in 1904.” 


Heavy rains in central Iowa last 
week sent a flood down upon pros- 
perous Missouri farmers, which will 
ruin many of them and cause losses 
aggregating, at a conservative esti- 
mate, two and a half million dollars. 


The Postmaster General has issued 
an order providing that after October 
1, 1902, each person desiring the ru- 
ral free delivery service must erect 
at his own cost and by the roadside, 
so that the carriers may have access 
to it, without dismounting from his 
vehicle, a mail box conforming to the 
specifications approved and published 
by the department. Such boxes as 
conform to the requirements may be 
stamped by the manufacturer “ap- 
proved by the Postmaster General,” 
and will then come within the pro- 
tection of the law passed at the last 
session of Congress, making it a 
criminal offense to tamper with mail 
receptacles on rural free delivery 
routes. 


One of the most commendable char- 
itable gifts that has been made pub- 
lic in a long time will go down in the 
recording angel’s book to Mr. John 
M. Burke, a retired South American 
merchant of New York. He has given 
his entire fortune, amounting to 
$4,000,000, to establish an institution 
for the care of the worthy poor, par- 
ticularly of poor convalescents. The 
terms of the gift are admirable. The 
founder, recognizing the delays that 
are the curse of organized charity 
everywhere, specifies that “the meth- 
ods to be used, so far as they are con- 
sistent with propriety, shall be as ex- 
peditious as possible,” and he guards 
against another evil by empowering 
the trustees to make a moderate 
charge to patients, which may be con- 
sidered as a loan to be repaid without 
interest and without security.—Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 


Country Gentleman: Among the 
events of last week, Admiral Dewey’s 
testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Philippines holds an 
important place. It establishes be- 
yond dispute the spurious character 
of the so-called battle of Manila. Ac- 
cording to the Admiral’s testimony, 
the commander in Manila wished to 
surrender the city at the time the 
Spanish fleet was destroyed, but as 
Dewey had no men to send ashore 
and hold it he declined the surrender. 
When the time came to take the city, 
However,  the- Spanish’ govertor 
‘begged the Admiral to arrange 
sham fight with him so that his Span- 
ish honor might not be blotted by a 
bloodless’ surrender. All right, 
Dewey, but’ the Governor must see 
that Dewey did all the shooting. It 
was thus arranged. There was no 
need for the loss of a man in the cap- 
ture of the city, the Admiral explains, 
but because of the Governor’s desire 
he “had to fire and kill a few people.” 
Ss” passes the glory of one of our 
achievements in the war of 1898. Ad- 
miral’ Déwey reiterated his former 
statement that he believes the Fili- 
pinos better fitted’ for self-governmént 
than the Cubans. 


a 


said 





CHAFFEE COMING HOME. 


— General Davis to Succeed Him in the 
Philippines. 


Wesbiasin; July 19.—The Presi- 
dent has issued an order relieving Ma- 
Jor General A. R. Chaffee from com- 
mand of the division of the Philip- 
pines, and assigning Major General 
George W. Davis to that duty. The 
order takes effect September 30th, 
and General Chaffee will then assume 
command of the department of the 
East, with headquarters in New 
York City. 

Upon the retirement of General 
Miles in August, 1908, it is understood 
that General Young will be made 
Lieutenant General in command of 
the army, and upon his retirement 
General Chaffee will succeed him. 





THE ISTHMIAN CANAL QUESTION. 

The people of the United States are 
strongly committed to the policy of 
an interoceanic canal owned and con- 
trolled by the United States Govern- 
ment. For many reasons of an his- 
torical and more or less sentimental 
nature, they would have preferred 
the Nicaragua route. They have been 
abundantly justified in viewing .the 
French project of selling out to the 
United States with suspicion and dis- 
trust. If, therefore, the Panama 
route shoud win in the end, it must 
be on its sheer merits and in spite of 
the plea that our Government should 
not have involved itself in any nego- 
tiations with a private European com- 
pany, but should have dealt solely 
and directly with the Government of 
Colombia, securing an outright ac- 
quisition of the Isthmian route, in- 
eluding full sovereignty over the 
whole or a part of the Oolombian 
State of Panama. On its face, the 
French charter had already been for- 
feited, and the circumstances of its 
alleged extension were said to be ir- 
regular. If, however, the physical 
conditions render the Panama route 
decidedly preferable, the tangle re- 
garding rights, claims, and franchises 
ean, of course, be straightened out. 
There is no reason to think that any 
man with a particle of influence in 
either House of Congress, or in our 
executive government, is placing him- 
self in a suspicious attitude by fa- 
voring the Panama route, any more 
than there is reason to suppose that 
the geologists have been bribed to in- 
vent stories about the Nicaragua vol- 
eanoes. President Roosevelt will not 
buy out the French company in case 
of the adoption of the Spooner sub- 
stitute until all doubts and difficul- 
ties of a legal and diplomatic nature 


Although the House voted for the 
Nicaragua route) its vote was intend- 
ed, not so much to settle the route 
question finally as to show its dispo- 
sition to have an interoceanic canal 
built by the Government without fur- 
ther delay.—From “The Progress of 
the World,” in the American Month- 
ly Review of Reviews for July. 





C YANGES IN THE ENGLISH CABINET. 





Of far more real importance to 
England than the coronation of her 
King, postponed but now at hand, is 
the resignation of her Premier, the 
first statesman of the realm, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. Since the death of 
Disraeli he has been the leader and 
inspiration of the Conservative party, 
and was the rival Mr. Gladstone dur- 
ing the latter end of the great Liberal 
and Home Ruler’s career. Lord Sal- 
isbury’s resignation is no_ surprise. 
He has grown gray, indeed he has 
spent himself, in the service of his 
country, and has long béen seeking 
retirement from the heavy burdens of 
government. It is said that age has 
impaired his great mental powers; 
that he has grown forgetful and ab- 
sent-minded. Mr. O’Connor, the Irish 
member of Parliament, who, by the 
way. has little love for him, said in 
an interview that appeared in yéster- 
day’s Observer, that the old man fre- 
quently went to sleep at cabinet meet- 
ings called to diseuss matters of vital 
importance to the empire. If there 
is any truth in these rumors, they 
would appear to indicate a collapse 
of powers somewhat like that in the’ 
life of the late John Sherman, while’ 
serving in the high office ‘of Sécretary 
of State, which is as near a premier- 


ernment affords. Whether the rumors 
are true or not, we do not know. ‘He 
certainly has never made a speech 
that did not read sensibly or that’ was 
not an expression of his usual: power’ 
of thought. It is said‘that in recent 
years he has shrunk from the nervous 





have been completely cleared away. 


ship as the American system of: gov-' 





expenditure of a public address, and 


that it required great effort to pull 
himself together for a speech. Cer 
tainly the infirmities of age and the 
wear and tear of long service had un- 
fitted Lord Salisbury for further lead- 
ership. He is entitled to the rest that 
comes with the retirement which he 
has so long been seeking. 
While not so brilliant. a man as 
either Gladstone or Disraeli, Lord 
Salisbury was hardly less than their 
peer in mental endowment or the 
study of statecraft. -He was rich in 
an inheritance of capacity and ge- 
nius for government from the Cecil 
family. He was ever notably cau- 
tious a necessary equipment for one 
who holds the reins of government in 
a European power in the twentieth ‘ 
century. Great Britain never had a 
safer Premier. He had that English 
bull-dog kind of determination and 
self-assurance that made him a natur- 
al leader. While hardly a brilliant 
speaker, he never rose. to his feet in 
the Lords or on the hustings without 
saying something that made Borer 
talk. 

Salisbury’s not viniiiitl duties to 
keep the premiership in the Cecil fam- 
ily no doubt does England a good 
turn, for Mr. Balfour, his nephew, we 
believe, is a safer man than the im- 
petuous Mr. Chamberlain. The desti~ 
nies of Great Britain for the next de- 
cade or two are likely to be chiefly 
in the hands. of these two men. 

In the resignation from the cabinet 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, consequent 
upon the retirement of Salisbury, 
England suffers a severe loss. In‘a 
time when her debt has been increased 
a billion dollars by the South Afrr 
can war, she can ill afford to lose from 
her councils the greatest financier- 
statesman of the kingdom,’ and one 
of the ablest in the world. He has 
stood strenuously for every possible 
economy in the use of the people’s 
money, and often the threat of resig- 
nation has been his last resort to car 
ry his point. He and Chamberlain 
have never been able to get along to- 
gether, it is said, and only Salisbury’s 
mediation has prevented previous rup- 
tures between the two. It is believed 
that the now necessarily enhanced 
power of Mr. Chamberlain is respon- 
sible for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s resignation, ‘ which has 
created a sensation in England, and 
which is certainly a greater loss to the 
government than that of the Premier. 
—Charlotte Observer. 





TILLMAN IS FIGHTING MAD. 





He Will Bitterly Opp’ se the Confirmation of 
MoLaurin as Judge. 

Washington, July 15.—The end of 
the bitter and sensatiaonal fight be- 
tween Senators Tillman and McLau- 
rin is not yet. Senator Tillman has 
registered a solemn vow that he will 
oppose his colleague’s appointment: to 
the United States Court of Claims 
bench. He furthermore says that; he 
will not confine his opposition to ex- 
ecutive session behind closed doors, 
but that he intends to say in open 
Senate and say plainiy,. why his col 
league should not be sonfizmed ag & 
judge. 

Mr. Tillman proposes to pany in ino 
Reeord all the allegations, that have 
been made charging. Senator McLau- 
rin with betraying his party, and. in 
addition his own personal criticism 
and his own reasons, for denying Mr. 
McLaurin’s confirmation to a life- 
long position. 

Friends of both Senators | now say 
that should Mr. Tillman. carry ont 
his threat it would only serve to renew 
the bitterness of the, fight, which last 
winter resulted in a hand-to-hand en- 
counter on the. floor. of the Senate 
while in session. ,Qn this ‘account, 
the President has been urged to give 
Senator McLaurin some position oyt- 
side the judiciary, : for Mr..{Tillman 
has told his, friends, that he would 
carry his opposition,.toi,an. appoint-: 
ment that: was, not,,on;the -hench. ‘The: 
President, is said to be .consideripg 
this view of, the, situation, and some 
other appointment. is,, not,, impossible. 





Signor Marconi, who. is om the Ital- 


tian flagship, Carlo Alberto: at Kron- 


stadt, Russia, has.,received. wireless 
signals from. , his . Cornwall statiqn, é 
about, 1,400 miles , distant. 





' The little red slip pasted on your 
paper shows the name of the subseri- 
"ber and the date to which he ‘has paid 
his subscription. If it shows a date 
that is passed, it needs correcting to 
some ‘daté yet ‘to come. Please ex- 
amine carefully and see that the Pyo- 
per steps are’taken’to set’ the date 1 up 
to some future time. 
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d The Home Circle. 


CARCASSONNE * 





I’m growing old, I’m sixty years; 
T’ve labored all my life in vain; 
In all that time of hopes and fears 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain. 
T’ve seen full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none; 
My prayer will ne’er fulfillment know, 
IT never have seen Carcassonne, 
I never have seen Carcassonne! 


You see the city from the hill— 
It lies beyond the mountains blue— 
And yet, to reach it, one must still 
Five long and weary leagues pursue, 
And to return, as many more! 
Ah, had the vintage plenteous 
grown! 
The grape withheld its yellow store 
I shall not look on Careasonne, 
I shall not look on Carcassonne! 





They tell me every day is there 
Not more nor less than Sunday gay, 
In shining robes and garments fair 
The people walk upon their way; 
One gazes there on castle walls 
As grand as those of Babylon— 
A Bishop and two Generals. 
I do not know fair Carcassonne, | 
I do not know fair Careassonne! 





The vicar’s right, he says that we 
Are ever wayward, weak, and blind; 

He tells us in his homily 
Ambition ruins all mankind— 

Yet could I there two days have spent 
While autumn sweetly 

shone, 

Ah, me! I might have died content 
When I had looked on Careassonne, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne! 





3423) 1 
stilt tne 


Thy pardon, Father, I beseech, 
In this my prayer, if I offend! 
Something one sees beyond his reach 
From childhood to his  journey’s 
end; 
My wife, our little boy Aignan, 
Have traveled even to Narbonne, 
My grandchild has seen Perpignan, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne! 


So crooned one day, close by Limoux, 
A peasant, double-bent with age. 
“Rise up, my friend,” said I; “with 

you 
Tl go upon this pilgrimage.” 

We left next morning his abode, 
But (heaven forgive him!) 

way on, 

The old man died upon the road: 
He never gazed on Carcassonne. 
Each mortal has his Careasso: ne! 

—Gustave Nadaud. 


half 





DON’T BE A SECOND.CLA£SS MAN. 


You can hardly imagine a boy say- 
ing: “I am going to be a second-class 
man. I to be first-class 
and get the good jobs, the high pay. 
Second-class jobs are good enough for 
me.” 


don’t want 


Such a boy would be regarded 
as lacking in good sense, if not in 
sanity. You can get to be a second- 
class man, however, by not trying to 
be a first-class Thousands do 
that all the time, so that second-class 
men are a drug on the market. 
Second-class things are only wanted 
when first-class can’t be had. You 
wear first-class clothes if you can pay 
for them, eat first-class butter, first- 
class meat, and first-class bread; or, 
if you don’t, you wish you could. 
Second-class men are no more wanted 
than any other second-class commod- 
ity. They are taken and used when 
the better article is scarce or is too 
high-priced for the occasion. For 
work that really amounts to anything, 
first-class men are wanted. 
Many things make second-class men. 
A man menaced by dissipation, whose 
understanding is dull and slow, whose 
growth has been stunted, is a second- 
class man, if, indeed, he is not third- 
class. A man who, through his amuse- 
ments in his hours of leisure, exhausts 
his strength and vitality, vitiates his 
blood, wears his nerves till his limbs 


one. 


tremble like leaves in the wind, is 
only half a man, and could in no 
sense be ealled first-class. 

Everybody knows the things that 
make these second-class characteris- 
ties. Boys smoke cigarettes to be 
smart and imitate older boys. Then 


they keep on beeause the have created 
an appetite as unnatural as it is harm- 
ful. Men for all sorts of 
reasons ; but, whatever the reason, they 
cannot 


get drunk 


remain first-class men and 


honor, position, wealth, and happiness. 
health fills the 
The submerged 


Carelessness as to 
ranks of the inferior. 
classes the the economists talk about 
are that are the 
water mark of the best manhood and 


they 


those below high- 


Sometimes are 
be- 
for 
their being and their care during their 


womanhood. 
second-rate or third-rate people 
cause those who are responsible 


minor years were so before them, but 
more and more is it becoming one’s 
own fault if. all through life, he re- 
Edueation of 
even a pretty good 


mains second-class. 
and 
sort, is possible to practically everyone 


Failure to get the best 


some sort, 


in our land. 
education available, whether it be in 


books or in business training, is 


to relegate one to the ranks of the 


sure 


second-class. 





Suecess for July. 





STICKING AT IT. 
Most failures lie in not going on 
The hour that tests a 
man is that in which the first fevor 


long enough. 


of his undertaking has died out, and 
yet the goal of his efforts seems a lit- 
tle farther off than when he began. 
That is like the point in the revolu- 
tion of a driving wheel, where the for- 
ward push of the piston rod has ceas- 
ed, and its backward pull has not be- 





A vast mass of human enter- 
things and_ small, 
down at that point, and many 
a good work is deferred until it finds 
a man who has the impetus 
sufficient measure to carry 
that curve. It is the mark of a really 
able man to finish what he began, in 
small things and in great alike.—Ex- 


. 


gun. 
yrise, in great 


} 
breaks 


of faith in 
him round 


change. 





A FOSITIVE OPINION. 


One of the constituents of Judge 
Culberson, the father of the present 
Senator from Texas, had wagered that 
he could get a definite and decided 
opinion from the old man, a proposi- 
tion so unlikely that it ereated no lit- 
tle excitement in the Texas town in 
which the Judge resided. It had been 
stipulated that the bet should be de- 
cided in front of a livery stable, where 
Judge Culberson liked to spend some 
of his leisure hours. 

A crowd collected, and as they dis- 
cussed the state of the weather and 
the condition of the crops a newly 
sheared flock of sheep was driven by. 
“Judge,” said the man who had 
made the wager, “those sheep have 
been sheared, haven’t they?’ 

“Tt looks like it, on this side,” re- 
plied the Judge.—New York Tribune. 





WHEN THE PRESIDENT GOES TO CHURCH 


President Roosevelt worships, says 
Harold Bolee, in what is probably the 
smallest city church in the United 
States. The dimensions of the build- 
ing are twenty-six by fifty-one fet. 
Writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post (Philadelphia) Mr. Bolce de- 
seribes the small congregation and the 
President’s way of going to church: 

The little church has a membership 
of two hundred, with sittings for only 
one hundred and seventy-five. Before 
ten o’clock Sunday morning visitors 
begin to assemble and form in wait- 
ing line in front of the church. By 
dint of much crowding the regular 
congregation is enabled to give up 
one-third of the room of the diminu- 
building When 
eleven o’clock approaches, the crowd, 


tive to sightseers. 
which would now more than overrun 
the chureh, watches eagerly for the 
coming of the President. 

Most of the strangers expect to be- 
hold him arrive in the glory of the 
equipage they have read about, and 


they sean all approaching carriages to 
get the first glimpse of the much- 


diseussed liveried coachman and foot- 
man with beaver hats resplendent in 
the tricolor eockade, their coats glint- 
ing with yellow and green, and with 
trousers of cream doeskin and patent- 
leather Wellington boots. 





drink. Dissipation in other forms is 
_ pursued because of pleasures to be de- 
rived, but the consequence 
that of becoming second-class, below 
the standard of the best men for any 
purpose. 

Every fault you allow to become a 
habit, to get control over you, helps 
to make you second-class, and puts 
you at a disadvantage in the race for 


surest is 





*This is No. 62 of our series of the Wor!d’s 
Best Poems, arranged eupomtaliy for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selertions from the following authors 
have siready appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mrs Brown De, rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Khayyam, Kipling, mpman, Lanier, Long- 
wee, Lowell, Markham, Macaulay, Milton, 


In the meantime about fifty of the 


| throng have been admitted to the 
lchurch. Now comes the President, 
| “ar 

j trailing no unnecessary glory, and 


| hurrying as if to keep a tardy appoint- 


;}ment. In reality he is always prompt- 


ly on time. 


Sometimes he is accom- 
| panied by Miss Alice, occasionally by 
Mrs. Roosevelt (whose regular place 
of worship is St. John’s), and almost 
always by his side or close in his wake 
| skins little Archibald or Kermit, stur- 
dily imitating his father’s imperial 
pel Not infrequently the President 
is accompanied by guests, and at 
times the eight places in his pew have 


| been filled. 





AT FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 





“So glad to see you!” 
“Ah, thanks.” 
“So good of you to come!” 


“So good of you to ask me to 
” 
eome, 

“As if I could get along without 

you! The obligation is all on my 


side.” 

“Tow sweet of you to say so!’ 

“Now, I want you to meet Mrs. 
Slambang. Mrs. Slambang, let me 
present to you my deah friend, Mrs. 
Twiddle-twaddle.” 

“So glad to know you, Mrs. Slam- 
bang! I have often heard deah 
Mrs. Sweet speak of you that I feel 
Beautiful 


so 


quite as if I knew you. 
day, isn’t it? 

“Chawming!” 

“What a lovely wintah we are hav- 
ing.” 
“Chawming! So 
isn’t it 2” 


“Oh, very gav! 


very, very gay, 
Have’nt I met you 
at Mrs. Titter’s teas?” 


“T daresay you have. 


TIsn’t she a 








de 


ah?” 
her!” 

“T am too. 
“Of course you go 
“Oh, I couldn’t exist 
Oh Melba! Melba ie 
“And Nordiea! I 
all!” 


“T fairly ery over them! 


to the operah?” 
without it. 


rave over them 
And, do 
you know, I have a friend who does 
not care in the least for them. She 
isn’t a bit musical.” 
I would die if I did 
Who is the tall lady in black 
over by the piano 2” 


h, how sad! 
not— 
“T’m sure I do not know. What ex- 
quisite lace on her gown! 
know that I just simply rave over 
beautiful lace!” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, indeed! I care more for it 
than for jewels, because it— Do you 
know the tall, fine-looking man who 
has just come in?” 

“T am sure I have seen him some- 
where, and yet I eannot— Yes, thank 
you, I think that I will have a cup of 


tea. How lovely the dining-room 
looks!” 

“Lovely!” 

“Mrs. Sweet has such exquisite 


taste!” 
Exquisite! I often say— 
you 


How do 


do, my deah? So glad to see 
you!” 

“Thanks! 

“So good of you to say so! 
well, deah?”’ 

“Oh, vulgarly so. I really must say 
good-by to deah Mrs. Sweet and go. 
I must look in at Mrs. Shoddy’s for 
a few minutes.” 

“So must I. 

“How lovely! 
Sweet. 


time!” 


So glad to meet you!” 


Quite 


We'll go together.” 
Good-by, deah Mrs. 
Have had such a chawming 


“Must you go so soon?” 

“Yes, really! Such a lovely time!” 

“So glad! But it is quite naughty 
of you to go so soon. So glad you 


came!” 


“By-bye, deah.” 
“By-bye. 

: 9 

soon ? 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“You must. 
“By-bye!” 


And as she gathers up her trailing 


You will come to see me 


19? 


By-bye! 


skirts to walk down the steps she 
says,— 
“Thank goodness, that’s over!”— 


Morris Wade, in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 





A TEST OF CHARACTER. 

A young man on a journey fell in 
with a merry party, ineluding some 
young people of his own age. Through 
some incident and informality of trav- 
el the intereourse began, and proved 
to be so pleasant that it was kept up 
in a perfectly natural way. The youth 
He 
never heard the comment of one of 
the party of travelers left behind in 
the car, but his heart might well have 


reached his journey’s end first. 


thrilled with grateful feelings if it 
had been so, for it was this: “THe 
never would have talked about his 


father and mother as he did if he were 
not the right kind of a boy.” 

Tlere was a spontaneous tribute to 
the character of a young stranger, 
which might well be coveted by any 
boy or girl. It was the unconscious 
of his real nature which 
made the impression and was an ac- 
tual revelation of character. It 
would have have occurred to the unso- 
phisticated young fellow to make an 
effort to bring in the mention of his 
parents, but because it was natural 
and instinctive it showed the stuff of 
which he was made.—Selected. 


outcome 





| in a profitable way so much the 
So clevah!” 


Do you | 


| to 
“Oh, IT am extravagantly fond of | 





Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en ertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to —". 
in print, give name by which ygu wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





These long warm days with their 
bright sunshine and few clouds are 
capable of banishing the thought of 
winter and its needs, which will inev- 
itably ‘come and force our attention. 
There are so many things that we can 
do now which will add much to the 
appearance of the 
house will be more comfortable than 
out under the trees. Now few of us 
care 
like 
this 
bet- 


our homes when 


are so very industrious that we 
do real all of 


amusement, and if we can supply 


work, but us 


ter. 

There is nothing more profitable 
than to read good books, and many of 
us whose school days have long been 
numbered with the things that were, 
could review some of our studies in 
order that we may be better able to 


i help the little folk of the family over 


rough places this winter when they 
will have many lessons to learn, and 
a limited time in which to prepare 
them. Teaching is pleasant work pro- 
vided we know what we would have 
others learn. 

Then there is the ever pleasant and 


interesting, intricate, beautiful and 
restful crocheting. So many useful 


articles are made with a_ crochet 
needle, and we can lay it aside as of- 
ten as we wish and always find it ready 
when we care to again take it up. 

There are many ladies who prefer 
to piece quilts in summer, one star or 
square at a time; and before you real- 
ize how much you have done the quilt 
is finished. 

Don’t laugh when I suggest that 
now is a good time to buy linen sheet- 
ing and begin to hemstitch that bed 
set or those doilies you would like to 
give mother Christmas. 

Embroidery is beautiful if well 
done, but it takes time to aecomplish 
much. It is, however, an interesting 
occupation for these extremely warm 
days and may beguile you into be- 
lieving that the mercury in the ther- 
mometer has not crawled up near the 
top of the tube. (After all life is 
what we make it and the weather 
seems just as we take it.) 

Margaret’s letter reminds me of the 
probability that many of you are wait- 
ing to see your name in the list of 
those I eall each week. I trust that 
this is not the case, but that you will 
know that I mean you, too, if you have 
not been with us in some time. We 
appreciate Margaret’s letter the more 
because of her not having waited to 
be called. 

Plum writes this week from our sis- 
ter State, Virginia. We have missed 
her so much and hope that this letter 
is the forerunner of a series of inter- 
esting ones from her pen. 

Mrs. M. S. calls for the first time 
and we thank her heartily for her kind 
words of appreciation, and hope to 
hear from her often. 

Where are Matabel, Sixty Five, 
Mrs. S. M., Lucile, Trixy, A Reader, 
Country Girl, and Lelia? We should 
like to hear from them. Let me repeat 
that I am ealling only the names of 
long absent members, and I hope that 
faithful will write 
promptly without waiting to be called 
for by name. 


our more ones 


AUNT JENNIE. 





FROM OUR FLORIDA MEMBER 


Dear Aunt 
appointed when the paper came this 


Jennie:—I was so dis- 


week with no Social Chat that I 
thought I’d write, although you had 


not called my name. 

I have been trying a very interest- 
ing experiment this morning, that 
perhaps will amuse some of the read- 
ers. I took a feather (the _ bolster 
feathers of a white goose or duck 
would do) and pulling it to one eye 
closed the other. Holding my hand 
about a foot off between me and the 
window, I found I could see through 
my fingers with the greatest ease. 
There was a dark streak down the cen- 
ter of each that I thought was bone, 
but on examining them I saw that the 
greater portion of my fingers were 








bone and that I had been looking 
straight through my bones. 

I wore a medium sized gold ring, 
but could tell I had it on only by the 
shadow it made on either side of my 
This to get my 
purse and I found I could see through 
silver, nickel and copper coins quite 
I then looked through a pen- 


finger. epaused me 


easily. 
ceil and a full box of matches. Though 
all I could see the fringe on the win- 
dow shade and the branches of trees 
on the outside. 

Will some one please tell why this 
is so? 

They say there are farms in Flor- 
ida; Iam not sure. I only know there 
is none on the route of the S. A. L., 
and I have been twenty miles north 
and twenty miles south in this county, 
and though I have seen groves and 
I have a farm. 
“store rations” almost 
exclusively. When they kill a hog 
they have to cut out all the bones. 


“patches,” seen not 


People live on 


treated so! 

The first evening I came here my 

aunt earried me into the dining room 
: 


to give me something to eat. At the 
door a horrid smell met me and I 


started back. 

I always speak before I think, so I 
asked her what that stinking ? 
She looked quite surprised for an in- 


was 


stant, then laughed and said she sup- 
There was a 
dish, in the center of the table, piled 
high with this pretty fruit. While 
she was setting out something for me 
to eat, she told me several good jokes 


posed it was guavas. 


about Northerners and guavas. 

At first I thought it was a scheme 
to keep me from eating that they keep 
that dish of raw guavas on the table 
and had cooked ones most every day, 
but gradually they began to smell nice 
and to taste better, and now I like 
them better than I do most fruits. 
My husband said that once he set 
some Georgia boys up to guavas and 
they almost mobbed him. 

I watched with interest the papaw 
trees, straight bodies with 
“eyes” where the long leaves (that look 
like huge okra or castor bean leaves), 
had fallen off, and the pretty umbrel- 
la top with a “melon” hanging just 
above every leaf. I thought they 
would never get ripe, but one day I 
noticed that one had turned a golden 
yellow all over and I ran in and re- 
ported. Uncle got it down and I cut 
it up and peeled it for dinner. The 
seed were small and black and were 
sticking to the inside which was hol- 
It weighed several pounds. It 
was not so good as I thought it would 
be, but I could eat it, and each one got 
better than the last. 

About Christmas came a 
light frost and the beautiful trees 
with their loads of fruit were killed. 
They say this fruit 
ease of dyspepsia, 


their 


low. 


there 


will cure the worst 
and that a tough 
steak wrapped in one of its leaves 
over night will be found tender in the 
morning. 

My letter has grown too long and I 
have only started. The next time Ill 
say more about what we get to eat. 


MARGARET. 
Manatee Co., Fla. 





FROM AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—I’ve been a 
silent reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for thirteen or fourteen years. 
It has always been a good paper, but 
it gets better. 

When there comes one week with- 
out your letter (which is always good) 
and no letters from the Chatterers, I 
certainly miss them. I get lots of in- 
formation from the paper. I think 
the letters on “Old Times in the 
South” are so interesting and hope 
there will be some more of them. T 
don’t know anything about those days 
except what I have read and heard 
old folks tell. I certainly hope that 
the Chatterers will not let the warm 
weather keep them from writing of- 
ten; there are so many good writers 
it looks like we should have letters a 
plenty. 

Aunt Jennie, how about your pic- 
ture being put in The Farmer? T im- 
agine you are a large fine-looking old 
lady; anyhow I should be glad to see 
your picture, as I shall hardly ever 
see you in person. If it were possible 
I should be glad to see all of the cous- 
ins together and Aunt Jennie with 
them. I did not start to write so long 
a letter, but thought I would cast in 
the widow’s mite and let the members 
of the Circle know how much I enjoy 


their letters. MRS. M. S. 





Emma was accused of being vain. 
“Me vain!” she exclaimed, indignant- 
ly; “why, I don’t think myself half as 





good-looking as I really am!” 


Imagine how nice a ham is after it is | 





== 
A HINT FOR HOUSEWIVEs. 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—If J] ]jy 


ed in 

the country now what a nice tim< I 
should have canning for the wint 

, er 


markets, as well as for home yse It 


is almost unbearably warm, but ther 
: ; ‘ » there 
is nothing worth having that 


‘ . is too 
easily obtained. 


ject to 


things 


None of us o] 
the ready cash which these 
bring on the market in winter 


I failed to get tomatoes to car 


last 
season, but hope to put up a quantity 
this year. I do not mean to foroos + 


put in a half teaspoonful of salt sust 
before I seal each ean as it adds much 
to the flavor and helps to keep the to. 
matoes solid. 

If I worried myself with the old 
method of heating the jars or }, 


tried it, I expect that I should not } 


@ 
so fond of the work. Instead 


of this 
trouble I simply provide myself with 


a clean flour sack, a vessel of o ld 
water, and a box the height of the 
stove. The box I put as near thy stove 
as I can, then place the corner of the 
; each sack on the box, being carefy} 
| that it is smooth where the jar must 
sit; place the jar on this, then care 


fully wrap the jar in the rest of the 


sack, leaving none of the ely 


aSS ex: 
posed; press it gently but firmly all 
around the sides near the bottom of 
the jar. This done, proceed to fill it 
by pouring half a cup of the boiling 
fruit into the jar; then place the palm 
of your hand over the top of it and 


wait a moment for the “bee to buzz” 


which sound you will be sure to hear 
and recognize as the signal to proceed 


to fill as rapidly as_ possible. 


Then 
seal and place on table upside down 
to cool. to 


Be sure put away in a 
dark place. 

Well, Aunt Jennie, I have told this 
same thing several times, but was re- 
quested to tell it again as there are 
some who failed to see it before and 


iI find it so easy and safe, not having 








| broken a jar in several years. 


MRS. J. L. D. 





FLOWERS OF THE SWAMP. 





What We May Expect to Find if We Search 
the Wet Places in July. 

What a wealth of rarely beautiful 
wild-flowers there are in the swamps 
and meadows even in July—the vivid 
beautiful cardinal, the false sunflower 
or ox-eye, the lance-leaved or fragrant 
goldenrod, the thimblewood, the bulb- 
the 
early purple aster or coeash, the iron- 
flat-top, the 
tear-thumb, the spearmint, native wild 


bearing loose-strife, hardhack, 


weed or arrow-leaved 
mint and peppermint, the Maryland 
figwort or bee plant, the great lobella 
or blue cardinal flower, the graceful 
brook lobelia, the soft, feathery. tall 
meadow rue, the poisonous water hem- 
lock, the bloodthirsty 
sundew, the wicked strangleweed or 
common dodder, the gorgeous Turk’s 
cap lily, the queer snake-head or turtle 
head, the fragrant bitter bloom oF 
rose-pink, the attractive meadow 
beauty or deer grass, the sea or marsh 
pink, the marsh milkwort, the marsh 
St. Johnswort, the white alder oF 
sweet pepperbush, the boneset or thor 
oughwort, the climbing boneset oF 
hempwood, jewelweed, the pale touch- 
me-not, the giant St. Johnswort and 
two exquisite orchids, the yellow 
fringed orchis and the white-fringed 
orchis. The lowest and the highest, 
the showy and the sober, all await to 
surprise him who searches. 

In July and after, you still find in 
full blossom one of the most curious 
and interesting of all our flowering 
button-bush. This is 4 


rders 


plant growing thick along the bor 


round-leaved 


shrubs—the 


of streams and deep swamps, and in 
still bays and lagoons of lakes It 
grows practically in the water, on [US 
socks built up of its own roots. ores 
covering acres of swamp. The sits 
ing thing about the plant is its blos- 
som; the single flowerets are miseet 

rica 


together into a_ perfectly sp) 
head with a mist of delicate, prot™ 


9 


ing stamens—the kind of flower 2 


j- 








hemian glass-blower might invent | 
his sleep. The separate flowers, wl 
though not quite a pure whit 

stender, suggesting in shape a honey 
These feathery balls, 
an inch and a half in diameter, “é 
right, 


with a fragrance much like that of 
the golden lily. All day they swarm 
with butterflies, and after dark the 
returning angler is met and guided by 
wave after wave of sweetness, te 
breath of some perfumed swamp-— 
Country Life in America. 


ften 
suckle. ort 
are 


very sweet, especially towards ! 





He—I don’t see what people keep 
diaries for; I can keep all my affairs 
in my head. She—That’s a good ~~ 
too; but not everyone has the room. 


New York Sun. 
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The Progressive 


Farmer, July 22, 1902. 

















Christian Life Column. 


THE SECOND TABLE OF THE LAW. 


oo 


Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
20, 1902. 20: 





Exodus 





gon for July 
While the first four commandments, 
or first table of the law, define the 
goes relation between man and his 
Maker, the last six, or the second ta- 
define the right or normal relation 
his fellows, the 
spirit and essence of the first table be- 
ing as follows: “Thou shalt love the 


ble, 
between man and 


Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength;” and 
the spirit of the second table in this: 
«Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” “On these two command- 


all the law and_ the 
prophets ;” the entire scope of all sub- 
sequent revelation has for its object 
the illustration and enforcing of these 
two great principles. 

The fifth eommandment, “Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” is the 
connecting link between the two and 
hes been by some ancient theologians 
placed in the first table. 
the father and mother, the earthly 


ments hang 


nts, is ‘in a human way the nat- 





ural expressions of the reverence due | 


Father of all required in the 
He created 
and we owe Him the reverence due 
Almighty power and infinite wisdom 
and love. In the same spirit and for 
a like reason we owe honor and obe- 
dience second only to that we owe to 
God Himself to the 
under Him we owe our being. We 
share with them a common nature, a 
common strength, a common weak- 
We are branches of the family 
we are wholly dependent on 


childhood: 


to the 
third commandment. 


ness. 
wee; 
them 


in their experience 


should be our guide in youth and our | 


To them 
under God we owe everything; hence, 
in all the higher civilizations and 
all right minded people, to 
honor parents is ranked one of the 
noblest The special promise 
annexed to this commandment, while 
Jewish in its form, its spirit 
quite universal. The promise is “that 
thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee ;” 
that is, the permanence of the gov- 
ernment to be established in the land 
and the prosperity and perpetuity of 
the Jewish nation would depend on 
the spirit of filial obedience and rev- 
erence to parents and all in authority 
that should be developed. We can 
see the meaning of this all the more 


wisdom in maturer years. 


among 
virtues. 


is in 


clearly if we adopt the broad inter- 
pretation which Paul gives to this: 
“Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord;” that is, in all things that are 
not forbidden by the supreme law, 
“for this is right.” but it does not 
stop here. He extends it to all 
authority, even to the heathen rulers. 
There can be a prosperous and per- 
manent nation only when the young 
and inexperienced honor and trust age 
and position worthily secured and fill- 
ed. Neither Moses nor Paul had a 
very good opinion of what is popu- 
larly called “young America.” We 
either of them would think 
much more of the boy who said “fath- 
er” than the boy who speaks of his 
father as “dad” or the “governor.” 
Neither of them would expect much 
from the young man or woman who 
spoke direspectfully to or of the moth- 
er who bore them. 

The sixth commandment recognizes 
the sacredness of human life and must 
be interpreted broad 
which Jesus has given it. It is anger 
Without cause, the provoking and ir- 
ritating word, the hoarded enmity, the 
lesire for revenge, that often leads to 
mur all these 
of ~— sixth commandment. The 
man who, to use a popular expression, 
wait at the end of the lane” 
“has a knife up his sleeve” is a 
gross violator of: this sixth command- 


in 


think 


the 


sense 


: hence, 


s in 


The seventh commandment throws | 


its safeguard around the person and 
the home. It condemns in its spirit, 
and as interpreted by Jesus, not only | 
pen sin, but all uncleanness even in 


look or thought (Matthew 5:27-28). 
Tt assumes the ideal home to be where 
one man and one woman dwell togeth- 
er in mutual confidence and affection 
and where children are born in an at- 
mosphere which more than anything 
else in this world resembles the pity- 
ing love and helpfulness of God Him- 
self. A sin against the home, there- 
fore, strikes at the vitals of society 
itself, and the loathsome diseases 
Which result from the violation of this 
commandment, diseases which leave 
their taint on innocent posterity, the 





To honor | 


us | 


parents to whom | 


are breaches | 


mental anguish, the unspeakable sor- 
sows that ensue, show the opinion 
which the Divine Being has of those 
who violate this commandment. 

The eighth commandment places its 
safeguard around property. God in- 
tended every man and woman to have 
a home of their own and as essential 
to the well-doing of that home prop- 
erty of their own, and this command- 
ment safeguarding the property of 
the home follows naturally that pro- 
tecting its purity. The conditions un- 
der which man is placed on the planet 
necessitates labor, toil, the putting 
forth of energy and forethought to 
provide the means of maintaining the 
home. Money or value thus earned is 
The Scriptures reeognize the 
family as the unit and regards the 


sacred. 


Children’s Column. 


A FLORAL LOVE STORY. 





Fair (Marigold) a maiden was, (Sweet | 
William) was her lover: | 

Their path was twined with (Bitter- | 
sweet), it did not run through ! 
(Clover). 

The (Ladies’ Tresses) raven were, her | 

cheeks a love ly (Rose), 

wore fine (Lady’s Slippers) to | 

warm her small (Pink) toes. | 

Her (Poppy) was en (Elder) who had | 
a (Mint) of gold, 

An awful old (Snapdragon), to make 


She 


one’s blood run eold! | 
His temper was like (Sour Grass), his ! 
daughter’s heart he 


With words both fie ree and bitter—he 
had an (Adder’s Tongue)! 
The lover’s hair was like the (Flax), 





property secured by that family as the 
result of material labor and toil as 
sacred. Theft, does not con- 
sist merely in picking the pocket or 
breaking into the house. The spirit 
of this commandment forbids all un- 


however, 





| fair and unjust trades; it requires the | 


action. 


It is directly opposed to the 
‘“Soekey spirit” which prevails to such 
an extent rural districts 
where everything is regarded as fair 
in trade, 


in some 


and to the commercial mor- 
ality which prevails to such an alarm- 
ling 


extent in cities and_ especially 
among corporations. 

The ninth commandment throws its 
safeguard around the human charac- 
ter. The most valuable asset which | 
any man has is that character which 


ihe forms as the result of his life long 


That is his exclusive property; 
it is more than property; it is the man 

The ninth 
misrepresentation 
character. 


| work. 
| 
! 


himself. 
| forbids of that 
| It protects reputation or 
| the estimate that the world makes of 
| Character is what a man 
| ean be destroyed only by his 
Reputation is 


character. 
iis, and 
;own act. 


world takes 


what 
him to be; therefore, the 
but 
telling half truths or withholding the 
truth; 


rection or in any 


direct lying about your neighbor, 
in other words, lying by indi- 
way misrepresenting 
our fellow men. It regards the per- 
| sonality of the man as sacred because 
made in the of God. 

The tenth commandment aims not | 
at special sins but the sinful desire, 
the beginning of sin, the desire to se- 
eure for nothing or without giving a 
just and full equivalent for anything 
that belongs to anybody The 
Lord of all requires every man to de- 


image 


else. 


pend on himself, upon his own energy, 
thrift and foresight, and forbids the 
desire to secure anything belonging 
to anyone else without giving a 
and full equivalent. 
The of these 


just 


study commandments 


as we are taught to study them by 
the Saviour Himself will soon con- 


vince any man of the utter hopeless- 
ness of completely fulfilling their re- 
He will soon find, as 
David did, that “the commandment is 
and that there is 
not the slightest hope of eternal life 
on condition of keeping fully and 
completely all the commandments of 
God. Hence, the need of the atone- 
ment of Jesus, who, while Himself 
fulfilling all these requirements of 


the law, bare the penalty of human 
sin. We may not understand the phil- 
osophy of this atonement, nor do we 
need to do so.—Dr. Henry Wallace, in 
Wallace’s Farmer. 


quirements. 


exceeding broad” 





THE GLORY OF A YOUNG MAN'S LIFE. 
Do not dare to live without some 
clear intention toward which your liv- 
ing shall be bent. Mean to be some- 
thing with all your might. Do not add 
act to act and day to day in perfect 
theughtlessness, never sing se 
self whither the growing time is lead 
ing. But at the same time, do not 
dare to be so absorbed in your 
liie, so wrapped up in fisiening to the 
soma of your own hurrying wheels, 
that all this vast pathetic musie made 
up cf the mingled joy and sorrow of 
vour fellowmen. shall not find out 
your heart and claim it, and make you 





And yet, all the while, keep the 
ward windews open. Do not dare to 
think that a child of God ean worthily 
work out his career or worthily serve 
other children cnless he 
both in the love and fear of God their 
Father. Be sure that ambition and 
charity will both grow mean 
they are both inspired and exalted by 
religion. Energy, love and faith— 
these make the perfect man. And 
Christ, who is the 
of them, gives cot 
voung man who, at the very outset of 
his life gives himself to Him. If there 
is any young man here who generously 
wants to live a whole life, wants to 
complete himself on every side, to 
him Christ the Lord stands ready to 
give these three, energy, love, and 
faith, and to train them in him all to- 
gether, till they make him the perfect 
man.—Phillips Brooks. 


up- 


God's does 





giving of value for value, and honesty | 
|and integrity in every business trans- | 


commandment ! 


the H 


ninth commandment forbids not only | 


own | 


rejoice to give yourself up for them. | 


unless | 


' 
perfceiness of all | 
all three to any | 


of pure Germanic type; 

He wore a (Dutchman’s Breeches), he | 
smoked a (Dutchman’s Pipe). 

He sent ‘acing allows) by the pound 
and choicest (Wintergreen) ; 

She painted him (Forget- me-nots), 

the bluest ever seen! 

couldn’t serenade her within the 

(Nightshade) dark, 

every (Thyme) he tried 

father’s (Dogwood) bark! 

And so he set a certain day to meet at 
(Four-o’clock )— 

Ter face was pale as (Snowdrops), 
e’en whiter than her frock 

The lover vowed he’d (Pine) and die 

if she should say him no, 

And then he up and kissed her beneath 


THe 
| For 


it her 


| the (Mistletoe). 
i“My love will (Live-for-ever), my 
sweet, will you be true? 
Give me a little (Heartsease), say only 
‘T love (Yew)!” 


She faltered that for him alone she’d | 
(Orange Blossoms) wear,— 


| Then swayed like supple (Willow), and | 


| tore her (Maidenhair)! 
| For (Madder) than a hornet 
| them stood her Pop, 
| Who swore he’d (Cane) the fellow un- 
| til he made him (Hop)! 
| Oh, quickly up (Rosemary)! she eried, 
| “You'll (Rue) the day, 

Most cruel father! Haste, my dear, 

and (Lettuce) flee away!” 

| But that inhuman parent so plied his 
(Birch) rod there 
| 


before 


He settled all flirtation between that 

hapless (Pear). 

youth a monastery sought, and 

donned a black (Monkshood)! 

The maid ate (Poison Ivy), and died 
within a wood. 


—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





ANSWERED THE PURPOSE. 

Alice, 
| ten asked to run errands for her moth- 
ier. She willingly if she 
could pronounce the name of the arti- 
cle wanted, but dreaded the 
laughter which greeted her attempts 
“Vine- 
was one of the hardest for her. 
She never would go for it if she could 
help it, but one morning her mother 
found it necessary to send her. 

On entering the store she handed 
the jug to the clerk and said: 

“Smell the 
’—Little 


who was 5 vears old, was of- 


went very 


she 


to pronounce certain words. 


gar” 


and 


jug give 


Chronicle. 


me a 
quart.’ 





DON’T DO IT ‘‘ JUST FOR NOW.” 





Many young people form habits 
which cripple and handicap them for 
life by doing things “just for now.” 
They let things drop wherever they 
happen to be, “just for now,” thinking 
that they will put the book, the tool, 
the letter, or the article of clothing, 
later, where it belongs. 

When these young people grow up 
to manhood and womanhood, they find 
that the habit of putting things down 
anywhere, “just for now,” has become 
a tyrant that fills their lives with con- 
fusion and disorder. 


It takes no more time or effort to 
put a thing where it belongs, in the 
first place, than it 
haps less; and the 


does later,—per- 
chances are that, if 
you do not do so at the proper time, 
you never will. 

Even if it costs you a little inconve- 
the 





- | nience, at moment, to put every- 


| thing in its proper place, to do every- 
| thing at the proper time, the orderly 


and methodical habits which you cul- 


tivate in this way will increase your 


power and usefulness ‘a hundredfold, 


and may save you much trouble and 





mortification in the future.—O. S&S. 
| Marden, in June “Success.” 
| 
| NEW LAURELS FOR THE Me- 
| CORMICK. 

The MeCormick Harvesting Ma- 


chine Company is advised by its Euro- 
pean manager of the following tri- 
umphs of the McCormick in the field 
itrials and exhibitions held on the 
| dates and at the places named below: 


Edinitz, Bessarabia Government Ex- 
| hibition held from May 18th to 23d, 
1902, large silver medal, the only 


award on harvesting machines pre- 
sented by the Imperial Agricultural 
Society of Russia; Kampen, Holland, 
June 12th, 1902, gold medal, first prize 
over thirteen competing machines, in- 
cluding the Johnston, Buckeye, Adri- 
ance, Champion, Emerson, Wood, 
Adriance and Deering. This was the 
largest field trial ever held in Holland. 








wrung | 


| frightful as is his hissing, is as harm- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| dreaded: 





GROONDLESS FEAR OF COMMON PLANTS 
AND REPTILES. 


Prof. M. H. Holt, of Oak Ridge, 
writing in the News and Observer, 
says: 


I notice in Wednesday’s issue a re- 
port of a man in Lenoir County hav- 
ing been bitten by a king snake, and 
iby “prompt attention 
from the serious effects” usually fol- 
| lowing a king snake’s bite. The facts 
in the case are that a king snake is 
not venomous and without attention 
the gentleman would have suffered no 
“serious effects.” There are more fal- 
lacies snakes in the country 
than about anything else. 

The eommon 


saved himself, 


about 


spreading adder, 


less as the king snake, or garter. 
There are less than half a dozen ven- 
the United States. 
these only three kinds are to be 
to-wit: the rattlesnake, the 
copperhead, and the eotton mouth. 
There are not enough rattlers in this 
part of the country to render life in- 
tolerable. There 
heads, particularly the slopes of 
Alleghanies. They are the woods 
and barn snake, very vicious, and their 
bite almost as severe as that of a rat- 


om snakes in 


Of 


us 


are many copper- 
on 


the 


tler. They are called “white oak 
snake” in some parts of our State, 
and “highland moeeasin” in other 
; parts. The last name is generally 


given, however, to any spotted snake, 
The 


or water 


whose real name is not known. 


cotton mouth is a swamp 
snake, whose mouth when open looks 
He is blunt-tailed; sluggish, 


but dangerous. 


white. 














"GUN CATALOGUE. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


DO ‘YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on @ f santcaatere* 


WINCHESTER 


Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 










° IT’ S FREE? 


New Haven, Conn. 











Nature study should be made a part 
of every ehild’s public school course. 
It is a calamity for a child to grow 
up in the 
the snakes, the birds, and the plants 
that native. But of course this 
knowledge cannot be obtained from a 
teacher who is ignorant of nature, nor 
from the average country (or city) 
father. As a boy growing up in the 
country, I was in mortal terror of 
harmless snakes and harmless plants. 
Till I was nearly grown the beautiful 
all over 
eovering fences and rock- 


eountry without knowing 


are 


Virginia creeper, growing 
our State, 
piles, beautiful with its erimson coat 
in autumn; known by all the common 
people as poison ivy. That fallacy re- 
mains to this The beautiful 
trumpet flower is also thought to be 
a very poisonous plant. Such a repu- 
‘tation takes away from both these 
creepers the charms they would other- 
wise possess in the estimation of 


day. 


boy. 

The education of a mass of teach- 
ers before we can do anything wonder- 
ful in the education of the masses of 
the people, is a necessity. Pardon the 
length of this non-political communi- 
cation right on the eve of a State 
Convention. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


F 41 RMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


Salisbury, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton. 

D .J.E. Pes n, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS, 


Com missioner—S., L, Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner, 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State ( hemist—B. W. Kilgore 

Fotanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarihy. 
Postoftice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





AGRI 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West_Ralaigh. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIKTY, 
Pres'dent—J. VanLindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. _W., Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 

Raleigh. 

Executive Committee— J. Van Lindley,Chair- 
man, J. F., Gulliver, B. von Herff, 0. W. Biack- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
Beck. 

District Vice-Pre: idents—W. L. Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 
Waynesville; PH. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, blowing Rock, 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Tr asurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh, 
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ULTUt AL EXPERIMENT STATION 





$5.00 


SHOES 


FOR 





We: ea | they are worth $5.00 





OUR SPECIAL 


Is made ‘in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
f you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. | 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO. 


$3.50 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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HON. W.J. BRYAN, 


THE COMMONER 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per 


The Commoner 
The Progressive 
This applies to new or renewal subse 


criptions will be ente re dd or extended 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and 





Offer Extra Special. 


——_= 


twice candidate for the Presidency, 
admirers and well- wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan, 


authorized to take subser iptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........+..... 
The Progressive Farmer — per year. 


Farmer \ ‘ Together one year 1. Al 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


has many warm 


Is That Paper. 


year. By special arrangement we are 


1.00 


riptions for either paper. Your sub- 
on both mailing lists on receipt of 
address plainly written, to 


Raleigh, N. N. 








the age. 


co 
aa ueation. in the $2 edition, but is 


heavy, tough paper binding. 
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~ Gleason’ S Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General oare of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ev 


. 


printed on lighter paper and hase 





Fa Ws 


mer one year for only 81.25. 
Address : 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. § 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“Tyro, N.C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO: 

Gent'emen: I had rhe umatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies withb- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and | could not use it. Mr. 

B. Smith, draggist, of Lexington, 
re commended KHEUMACID I 


bought one bottle and before using half 


of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm, and it has 
cured me, Very respectfully, 
(Signed) H.H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his | 
county in the last legislautre. 

RKheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy, Avoid substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sell it. Price $1, 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? 





Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick 
ens and birds and please your wife. 


A Turkey Hunt 
ie made excitable and profitable by the usec: 
e 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 


rfect imitator of a wild Sarney ever pro 
sont pees never fails to draw them to ies 
These callers are furnished by a a 
76 cents cach, or $6 per dozen, by the 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 








lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 19 
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OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Wez-are prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 
First come, first served. Order at once. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Send us $1 in new subsorip- 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





Grant Wire Stays and Clips 


Prevent old or new Barb or Plain Wires from 

Spreading. Saves half the posts. Stays never 

stip. Ng Prices, Grant Steel Fence Co., Ash- 
ula, O 





SOUTHERN RW’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The: Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

(AY oH STURGIS, 0. A 
Raleigh, N. CO. 





Foreign % 


PATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
freereport on patentab! iM For free hogk. 4 


How to Secure’ RADE- MARK w me 


Patents and 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINCTON.D.C. 





Brrr 
/e promptly obtain U.S, and 
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WE WEED BETTER TEACHERS AND COM- 
" PULSORY EDUCATION. 


Clodhopper Concludes His Talk on th: Edu- 
cational Problems that Confront 
. Our People. 


Oor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

In last, week’s: Progressive Farmer 
I discussed the taxation feature of 
our school problem. For first of all, 
we must have adequate taxation. 

"BETTER TEACHERS 


In the second place we want train- 
ed professional teachers—teachers 
who know what to do and how to do 
it. Nothing is farther from the truth 
than that anybody can teach school. 
It is not enough that a person has a 
good education; he must serve an ap- 
prenticeship at the business. No one 
will contend that the study of law 
qualifies a man for the practice of 
medicine. The doctor will not claim 
that his knowledge of medicine fits 
him for the practice of law. It would 
be equally unreasonable to say that 
proficiency in either law or medicine 
would make a man a successful teach- 
er. Nothing but experience united 
with a natural tact or aptness, can 
ever make the real, skilful teacher. 
INCOMPETENT CRITICISM OF TEACHERS 

However, the teacher must submit 
to be criticised by everybody,—and be 
told just how to teach by each and all. 


‘Lawyer, doctor, preacher, farmer, me- 


chanic, loafer, all join in telling the 
poor fellow what to do and how to 
do it. Are these persons really com- 


‘petent to criticise the real teacher in 


his work? If I were a doctor and my 
patients were in the habit of critising 
me, telling what and how to prescribe 
—how much calomel in this, how 
much rhubarb in that, and how much 
quinine in the other, I should be 
tempted, I think, to quit the profes- 
gion and leave my patients to the 
tender mercies of Duffy’s pills the rest 
of their lives. But teaching is the 
only vocation that has to submit to 
everybody’s dictation. Almost every 
ene, it “seems, either knows how to 
teach himself or knows exactly how 
to tell others how it ought to be done. 
"Yet how widely do they differ among 
themselves! This man is dissatisfied 
beeause the teacher’s discipline is too 
severe; that one grumbles because it 
is too lax. This one, is displeased be- 
eause his children are confined too 
long; that one, thinks school should 
be in session from 7 to 12, and from 
1 to 5 o’clock; and so on ad infinitum. 
These facts emphasize the ‘impor- 
tance of employing only skilled pro- 
fessional teachers to successfully meet 
these varied difficulties and make the 
schools a success in spite of them. 
MORE THOROUGH SUPERVISION IS 
ESSENTIAL 


We need not only a larger school 
fund and trained professional teach- 
ers but a more thorough supervision. 
The same teacher would do much bet- 
ter work under an active energetic 
supervision than without it. A knowl- 
edge of the fact that his work was to 
be examined and criticised by a com- 
petent critic, graded and compared, 
would stimulate him to greater effort 
—would cause him to make use of 
every available means of self-improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. 

THE ATTENDANCE. PROBLEM 


But if we had a school system that 
was perfect in every other respect, 
it would necessarily fail to accomplish 
its purpose without the attendance of 
the children, subject to it. The most 
and 
teachers could not carry out the high 
aims and objects of the best school 
system, even with millions of dollars 
at their ‘command, unless they could 
secuite the regular and full attendance 
of the children, , ‘This they cannot do 
' Every 
teacher knows, ‘upon, what, frivolous 
excyses children. are frequently kept 
out of school. Every teacher’s report 


active and competent officers 


under existing. conditions. 


and every school register. shows that 
in almost ‘every’ district. there 


who. are,npt regular in attendance 


This condition hag’ prevailed in the 
past, and; it, still prevails to an alarm- 
ing sextent. ;.And.the sehool officers 
are powerless to remedy it. Such con- 


_AMuct upon the part. of parents in keep 


ing their children out of ‘school is a 
eryilig shiarhé’ ' “The children are thus 
robbed of their rights, and that often 


without the shadow of an excuse. 


HOW (HILDREN ARK WRONGED 


Tt a6" manifést ‘that ‘in such cases 
the ehildren'‘are! entitled! to State pro- 


tection. 


The ‘child’s niind is its own 


estary'to dultivAté:and improve it 


and neithen ngzent. wor: any one else 
t to: prevent’ it. "Who would 


has a ri 











are 
some children that. do not attend 
school, at, all, and that there are many 


{i base right to, the: time and means 


contend that the parent has a right’ 
to subject his child to such treatment 
as would undermine and ruin its 
health, and dwarf and cripple its 
body? Who would dare to justify the 
parent or guardian that would refuse 
his child the requisite amount of food 
for the growth of its body? None 
would dare say the parent: has such 
rights, and such parent or guardian 
would be compelled by law to take of 
his substance and minister to the 
wants of his child. 
Yet worse things than these are 
done by some parents and even the 
strong arm of the law is powerless to 
shield the helpless innocents. They 
send up no cry for mercy, for they, in 
their innocent ignorance, know not 
the injustice and oppression they suf- 
fer; they are not aware of the wither- 
ing, blighting, destroying curse that 
is upon them. All unconsciously they 
suffer, while the noblest gift of God, 
that spark of God himself, the im- 
mortal mind, is dwarfed and maimed 
for all time, and, may be for all eter- 
nity. 
COMPULSORY TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS 
—WHY NOT COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE? 


There is no question but that the 
State ought to interfere. She has a 
right to do it. The State says to the 
man who objects to a school tax that 
it is a public necessity that the peo- 
ple be educated, and that the masses 
can only be reached through the pub- 
lic school. Upon this plea she takes 
his money against his will and despite 
his protest, for the purpose of educat- 
ing the children of the country. Then, 
if his property is thus taken from him 
on the ground that the public good re- 
quires it, does he not have the right 
to demand that it be used for that 
purpose, and that such other steps be 
taken as may be necessary to accom- 
plish this desired end? As we have 
before stated, it is a public necessity 
to take one man’s money to educate 
another man’s children; and, it is 
self-evident, therefore, that public ne- 
cessity demands that this other man’s 
children attend the schools and be ed- 
ucated. 

SUMMARY 


To sum up the points we have made 
in this week’s and last week’s papers: 
Our free schools can never accom- 
plish the object for which they were 
established without a more liberal 
school tax, giving us money enough 
to do all that money alone can do. 
In the second place, we must have 
well trained, well paid professional 
teachers. 
In the third place, we want the best 
possible supervision—such  supervi- 
sion as will secure unity of plan and 
concert of action. 
These three factors—sufficient 
money, competent teachers and the 
right kind of supervision—will give 
us schools capable of educating the 
people. And then we must have in 
the fourth place, a compulsory law to 
compel the attendance oi all the chil- 
dren subject to the schools. 
CLODHOPPER. 
Beaufort Co., N. C. 





GOOD MEETING OF ALAMANCE COUNTY 
ALLIANCE. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Alamance Farmers’ Alliance 
met as per notice in The Progressive 
Farmer. . 

The following officers were elected 
for:the coming year: President, R. 
O. Hargis; Vice-President, A. G. Gar- 
ison; Secretary, H. M. Cates; Treas- 
urer,,J. H. Walker; Lecturer, H. M. 
Cates; Assistant Lecturer, B. F. 
White; Business Agent, J. W. Bason; 
Exeeutive Committee:. B. F...White; 
W. H. Bason, R. C. Dickie; Delegate 
to: State’ Alliance, H. M:. Cates; alter- 
nate, Daniel Watson. 

This was the best attended and the 
most, enthusiastic meeting we have 
had in a long time; it begins to look 
like ‘old times. After the business was 
transacted, the Lecturer was called on 
and he, together with many others, en- 
tertained the brethren with some good 
talks. All seemed even surprised at 
the goodly number present, and-the 
interest shown in the Alliance. cause. 


> 


should not go forward in old Ala- 
mance. , 

I shall look for many of the boys at 
the State Alliance from all parts of 


est gathering of farmers that’ ever at- 
tended the State Alliance. Come, 


; | whether you are a delegate’or not; rio 


,| Will see that we-are. came@yfier. 9: | { 





0, 


Alamancé C0.N*% eS TEG... 


Mie econtpser 
| es 


I see no reason why the ° Alliance 


the State. Let’s make this the great-" 


matter how many come, Bro, Patker|him ‘of 


MATTERS OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 





\ Hi 
Several Newsy Matters Reported\"by Our 
Washington Correspondent. < 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer, 


By instruction of Secretary Root, 
Governor Taft has presented a note to 
the Vatican in which he asserts that 
the United States cannot recede from 
its original position in regard to the 
withdrawal of the friars from the 
Philippines and has requested a final 
audience prior to his departure for 
Manila. The negotiations in regard 
to the land holdings of the church and 
the friars are continued by a request 
that the Vatican prepare and: submit 
a list of those properties which the 
Vatican regards as belonging to the 
religious orders. It is further re- 
quested that subsequent negotiations 
be resumed at Manila. It is appre- 
ciated in Washington that the Vati- 
can is loath to concede the necessity 
of the withdrawal of the friars, but 
the news comes from Manila that al- 
ready more than three-fourths of the 
friars have left the islands, leaving 
but 500 there, and it is suspected that 
this exodus has taken place at the 
“suggestion” of the Pope. If this as- 
sumption is correct, it is more than 
probable that the firm attitude of the 
administration accompanied by a de- 
lay in the negotiations may result in 
the withdrawal of the remaining 
friars which is all the government de- 
sires and the method of accomplishing 
that end will not prove a matter of 
contention. 

THE ISTHIMIAN CANAL NEGOTIATIONS. 


After the exchange of numerous 
notes and verbal opinions between the 
State Department and the Colombian 
Legation, the Colombian Minister, Se- 
nor Concha, and Secretary Hay will 
meet today to put in its final form the 
treaty which Senor Concha will sub- 
mit to his government for approval. 
Throughout the negotiations the Co- 
lombian Minister has shown a dispo- 
sition to meet the views of the Secre- 
tary of State in so far as possible, and 
it is hoped that this treaty will re- 
ceive the approval of the Colombian 
government. It has been suggested 
that the United States establish mil- 
itary government over the zone of 
land through which the canal is to be 
constructed during the process .of 
such construction and it is more than 
probable that the building of the ca- 
nal will be largely under the supervi- 
sion of the army and navy authorities. 
It is pointed out that such supervision 
would afford the best opportunity to 
the military officers of the United 
States to study the conditions sur- 
rounding the canal and the informa- 
tion so obtained would be most valua- 
ble from a strategic standpoint. Un- 
der the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the 
United States will have the right to 
fortify the canal and the Navy De- 
partment has already developed a 
strategic program of considerable 
magnitude which includes coaling 
stations and bases of supplies in that 
vicinity. The presence of United 
States troops along the canal during 
its construction, it is believed will be 
regarded favorably by Colombia as 
making for peaceful and orderly con- 
ditions. The large force of laborers 
which it will be necessary to employ 
will be of a most polyglot description 
and the presence of the troops would 
have a most salutary effect upon them. 
Owing to the necessity of submitting 
the treaty to the Cclombian  govern- 
ment, which necessity is maintained 
by Senor Conzha, the treaty will not 
be signed until fall, but Secretary 
Hay still hopes that it will be ready 


for. submission to the Senate as soon 
as Congress convenes. 


‘KILL AND BURN” SMITH RETIRED 


The President has taken final. action 
on the case of General Jacob H. 
Smith who has received consideraMe 
notoriety because of his alleged “Kill 
and burri and make Samar a howling 
wilderness” order. It was proved at 
the court-martial that General” Smith 
did-not use these words in ‘a formal 
order but that, incensed at the’ mas- 
sacre of a portion: of: the’ Ninth Tn- 
fantry at Balangiga, he did use such 
language i conversation with Major 


| Waller hefoge. the latter started on his 


‘famous expedition to Samar. Thea 
President, after dwelling en the: hon- 
orable career of the General, deplores 
the intemperance of the language 
which he permitted himself on this de- 
‘easion ‘and calls attention’ td the Hes 
cessity for the greatest caution pri 
the patf<of a superior officer in can- 
versation with his subordinates. 
a penalty for the language used a i 
the indiscretion exhibited thereby thd 
President” ordets | that Genetal*Smi¢h 
be immediately” retired:' The effact 
of the President’s order is to redube 
the pay of General Smith from $5,900 
to $4,125 pér annum and to, AMeprifa 

certain allowances: this, 





curse. in addition: to, en disaeace 
| Peck retired as a punishment. 
nS 


pf 


A. B:-MARRIOPT* 
Washington, D. C. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 22, 1902. 
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Promising .Crop Outlook—Soocial Pleasures 
Neglected in the Bustle of Modern Life— 
Bural Free Delivery Wanted. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

: I will attempt to write you a few 
lines concerning crops and. other 
things in Duplin County. 

Our farmers have had to struggle 
with poverty during ‘this crop season 
to a greater extent than at any other 
period since 1865. Nearly everything 
that people and stock consumed was 
to buy, with farmers badly in debt for 
supplies and fertilizers for last year. 
We commenced our crops with less 
hope perhaps than any other people 
ever did,but thanks to kind Providence 
we have had the most favorable sea- 
sons to work crops that I have ever 
seen. We have not lost a single day 
since crops were planted by rain. It 
has been too dry sometimes to set out 
plants, yet what we could get to live 
have grown nicely. 

Early planted cotton is as promising 
as I have ever seen it; the acreage is 
smaller than last year. Corn crops 
are generally good with a large in- 
crease in acreage. The pea crop is 
small on account of scarcity of seed. 
The tobacco crop is going to be short. 
We could not set out plants when we 
wished to, on account of dry weather. 
There has not been rain enough to 
develop the crops and it is ripening 
prematurely. We commenced curing 
three weeks earlier than usual, hence 
we are going to have a lot of short, 
trashy tobacco that will hardly pay 
expenses of saving. 

Our farmers generally are done 
working crops, (which have been laid 
by in the best condition for many 
years), and those not engaged in to- 
bacco culture can have a short time 
in which to rest and attend picnics 
and other gatherings. There was a 
family gathering or reunion in our 
community July 5th, the birthday of 
sister Holland Brock, who was ninety- 
four years old. She is healthy, and 
can walk about and do a great many 
things that our younger women can- 
not do. Her husband died some years 
ago at the age of ninety-six. There 
were present July 5th, of children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren 
and great-great-grandchildren, 167; 
and there were absent on that day 62 
that we know of in the country around 
us while three other sons of this sis- 
ter have gone to other places and 
have not been heard from in several 
years. The writer had the pleasure 
of meeting with them and enjoying 
their hospitality and mingling with 
many childhood schoolmates. Such 
gatherings used to be frequent but 
the rush and struggle in life has made 
our people forget a great many things 
that would make us happier as people 
and that would take our minds off of 
the many distracting things that car- 
ry us away from the better things of 
life. 

I enjoy the many helpful articles 
contained in The Progressive Farmer. 
I have taken it almost ever since it 
has. been published and I must say 
that it is a better farmers’ paper now 
than at any other period of its publi- 
cation. win 

We hope in the near futtre to have 
rural free delivery as thete has been 
a route worked up and petitioned for 
through our community ever since 
last September and we cannot see 
why it has not been attended to be- 
fore now, as others that have been 
petitioned for since ours have been in- 
spected and established already. 

There is little interest shown: in our 
country in politics. Our people are 
more interested in meat and bread 
than ‘anything elsé,)° °°  * * 

We are now ‘enjoying ‘green .peas 
and roasting ears and watermelons. 
There is a fair crop of peaches, but 
very few apples and these are small 
and knotty. We cannot hope to have 
frpit-any mote unless. we ‘spray our 
sorchards. Teck: JA 4 *h , 

Wishing the Progressive Farmer 


time. W. J. WALKER. 
Mt. Olive, N?‘@e! #5 "#9 


nore 
’ : “7% 5 * 





It gives us great: pleasure’ to bring 
to the attention of our young men 
and women the*dvaritagés of Buie’s 
Creek Academy and, Commercial 
School, as set’ forth in an ad. in anoth- 
er column. No..hi¢hér tritute can be 
paid it than to say, that jn his fifteen 
years of earriést' work’ Ptof. Campbell 
has built it up from a little academy 
in the ‘woods of*Harnett* County to a 


resenting nearly half the counties in 
the State. Not only are Prof. Camp- 


‘| bell and his assistantswel) equipped 


so far,as scholarship goes, but his per- 





| Seyerance and yntiring industry must 
! alt FA rat aaa influence on all pu- 
pils. 


much success, I will close for ‘this 


great school with 410 students; -rep- |.. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny little folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e 
E. & Ss. FREY, Baitimore, Md. 
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REMOVED BOG SPAVIN. 


Pierpont, O., Dee. 3, 797. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

In the fall of 1896 we had a valuable 
brood mare which became very lame 
with bog spavin, and during the win- 
ter we commenced using “Caustic 
Balsam” on it, putting it on once a 
week, and spending at least a half 
hour in rubbing each time. Today 
her leg is as smooth as before, and we 
now consider Caustic Balsam the one 
indispensable medicine for the stable. 

H. A. MIXER & CO. 





For Sale---Bargain. 





Ginning outfit. Good condition. 8 
horse-power engine, 50 saw gin, press 
pulleys, shafting, belting. Capacity 
10 to 12 bales per day. For particu- 


lars, address 
CHAS. J. PARKER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





One side filled with a pre- 
paration that cuts the bevel 
on your razor square and flat, 
not allowing it to become 
round and thick. You can 








Every farmer 
should know 
all about 


POTASH 


Our books contain 
the teachings of the 
best agricultural au- 
thorities. 

We mail them free 
to farmers, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS; 
93 Nassau St., New York 














STALK” 


Z Our Booklet 
= thus entitled, win 


show you h 
using a one 





“St. Albans” Cor 
Stalk Shredder, 


you can double 

the value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE, 
SEND FOR IT, F 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT Co,, 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


I. A. MADDEN, General Agent, 


14 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 


eee N 








RALEIGH 





soon make your old razors 
present a keen edge and there 
will be 


NO MORE PULLING OUT 
BY THE ROOTS OR SKIN- 
NING ALIVE. | 


! 
This strop will last a life- , 
time and will soon pay for it- 
self in the comfort of shav- | 
ing. Sent to any address for 
sixty cents. Wives, buy it for | 
your husbands. 


A SPLENDID RAZOR FOR ONE 
DOLLAR. 





As good as can be made. The Razor 
and the Strop will gladden any man’s 
heart. F. J. ROOT, 

90 West Broadway, New York. 


$65.25 TD GALIFORNIM, 


The Southern Railway announces 
the above low rate from Raleigh to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal., 
and return, allowing stop overs at 
any point west of first Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Brit- 
ish Columbia points, and will allow 
holders to go one route and return 
another. 





Imperial Council Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 11-22. 


Arare opportunity to visit Cali- 
fornia and points of interest en rc ute. 
For full particulars as to limits and 
other information call on or address 
T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, 
Yarborough House Building, Ral. 
eigh, N. C. 





] MARBLE . 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
_ RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence, 


—Q=e 
Z WE PAY FREIGHT. 
—_—o— 
ams New Catalogue for 
the asking. -:- -:- 


SPEGIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 


Via Southern Railway. 


























KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


From Raleigh to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and return, $12.65, on account of 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tiok. 
ets on sale June 16th, 17th and 
18th, June 28tb, 29th and 30th; 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re- 
turn limit August 15, 1902 


MONTEAGLE, TENN. 


From Raleigh to Monteagle, Tenn., 
and return, $17.95, on account‘ 
Monteagle Assembly Bible School. 
Vicketa on sale July 1st 2nd and 
3rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 25th; 
final return limit August 30, 1902. 


For full particulars, information, 
etc., call on or address, T: C, Sturgis, 
‘ity Ticket Agent, Yarborough 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. 








For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and an 
per acre for grass seed sowing and even distri 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, not. 


SPANGLER. 


‘ Positive force féed for fertilizer, 





draft. Inv Fe! 


SPANGLER 







it STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


hing equals the 

w-Down D il 

in and Fertiizer uri 

any depth, penEens regulation, low steel or wood frame, hi, hb 

wheels wi! sread ree uaz to af operate. Light 
‘ore buying. ite for free catal ie. 

G, 00.. 509 QUEEN STREET YORK PA, 


STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANT 






amount 
tion of 
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of the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 














PRACTICAL PONTS That whi 





‘ discussed. 


_ prescribed. 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser oF 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 
to-date illustraticns from designs made for this book. The illustration® 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaboravy. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are giver 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also giver 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the.,book. Thousands of 
brooders haye been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 


‘are desoribed and. illustrated an¢ 


their merits and demerits frankly 
The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for geD 
eral ‘purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selectio® 


ven. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are fal: 
ly described and the proper remedies 
A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


ch characterizes this book and sets 1¢ 
apart from ali others On the same- subject it its intensely practical treat 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains, something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 
‘It contains special chapters on. Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practigal poultry book ever published, giving just 
information every poultry-raiser wants. ° 
We will sénd any one a copy of this’ work and Tris PROGRESSIVE,F AP 
MER one. yeardfor only: $1.25. First. 
Address : UH 


It con- 


Pigeons, et. 


mie, first served. « Orderat once. 


E PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC STATE PLATFORM. 





wm eo 
We congratulate the people of 
North Oarolina upon the adoption of 
the suffrage amendment to our State 
Constitution, and upon the benefits 
that have resulted therefrom, and we 
pledge the Democratic party to faith- 
fylly maintain it by every legitimate 
means; and we demand that the Re- 
publican Party shall declare its pur- 
pose either to accept or reject it, and 
yntil it is accepted as a finality by all 


parties we declare it to be the duty; 


of the white people to stand togéther 
for all’s protection. 

The Democratic Party, representing 
the intelligence, the virtue and the 
manhood of the people of the State, 
recalls with pleasure the entire ab- 
gence of scandals during its adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and the grat- 
ifying advancement which has been 
made amongst us in all industrial 
lines. We have fostered agriculture, 
and promoted manufacturing, and 
have given to capital full security 
and have protected the rights of la- 
bor. Bret il 

We pledge the party to a fair and 
just system of taxation, and we de- 
mand that all subjects of taxation 
shall bear their just and equal pro- 
portion of the burdens of govern- 
ment. 

We renew our pledges for the ex- 
tension and improvement of the pub- 
lic school system of the State, so that 
it may keep pace with the needs and 


pride to its past history in the admin-| Charlotte Observer: The funniest 
istration of the affairs of State, and thing in North Carolina politics this 
challenge a comparison with the iniq-' year was the manner in which the 
uities of fusion and Republican rule. ' nomination for judge of the Superior 

We promise the people of the State | Court was given to E. B. Jones, Esq., 
a continuance of that honest, safe, of Winston, Tuesday. Mr. Jones was 
conservative and economical govern-;a candidate for the nomination for 
ment which has always characterized | solicitor and was running for it as 
Democratic rule, and pledge our best hard as he knew how, with a good 
efforts for the advancement of the , Prospect of getting it, when the other 
material prosperity and happiness of candidates for this office formed a 
the whole people. ; combination and, to his unspeakable 
disgust, nominated him for judge. 





MEETING OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


ALLIANCE. i from his surprise and his good humor 


; returned, he characterized the pro- 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. | eooding as a “conspiracy,” but he 

On July 9th, the Cumberland | gracefully accepted the situation and 
County Farmers Alliance held its reg- | the nomination, and will make a most 
ular quarterly meeting with Flea excellent judge. But the honor sneak- 
Hill sub at Flea Hill. I am glad to ,ed up on him and grabbed him “unbe- 
say it was one of the most harmonious , knownst.” 


county meetings that I have ever at- 
Guilford College, N. C. 


tended. Questions of importance were 











discussed by a number of the brethren 
in a brotherly manner, from which we 
all gained considerable benefit. Messrs. 
D. B. Culbreth, W. Culbreth and C. 
Butler wished to rejoin our Order, and 
made application to our County Alli- 
ance, and were admitted to full fel- 
lowship. They are going to try to 
re-organize their old subs, as soon as 
possible. We trust that more of the é 
ex-members will do likewise. Dear L. L. Hobbs, Pr esident 
friends, come into our Order egein, | 
for there’s room and room to spare. 

And if you are tried, try to come out GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


all pure gold. Now is the time, to. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Strong in equipment. Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
Ex- 


Send for 


for high moral tone. 


penses moderate. 





catalogue. 





|; When he caught his breath, recovered |: 


The Progressive Farmer, July 22, 1902. 





3 DEBNAM MILITARY SCHOOL ~ | 






A 










Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough 
lor College, Certificate admitting to many of the leeding Colleges. Superb 
climate. High moral tone. Military training develops promptness, health 
end manly carriage. Full corps of experienced teachars. 


end limited. Athletics pt np. anne buildings .—- 
= 7 talogue end other information a: 3° eo" \ 
ce ennccc en ee ma 4. E DEBNAM, Supt. ta Cannon, 2 @* 


preperation 


Attendance 
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Baptist Female University 


RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur- 


nishings and outfit. 


Four buildings. Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men and 


eighteen women). 


Well equipped 
Music Faculty 


Chemical and Biological laboratories. 
of two men and four women. 


Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 
Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 


further information address, 


R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. C. 





i a | 
throw yourself into the Alliance eruci- ' 


Literary and Business Oourses. 


Next session opens August /3th 


A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE, 
PrN 
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Delivered Freight Paid to any Rafl- 


road Station in North Carolina. Ff 


Warranted for 20 vail 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Scceemmeen Uaneaieniel : 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover..... ‘Sececcces. O18 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, er 
Box Cover. .../..6.6..2. 5 @16.8 


Qe 


Our Five-Drawer, ‘Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. *' 


ake Forest College, University 
cof North Carolina. Woman’s Col'ege, is.) Oxtord Fe- 
male Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & tratton Business 

Gives thorough 


ble and let us see what kind of metal Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
ja ane wale of _ Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
y ; penses $200.00 per year. 


conditions of our people. We point 
with pride to the great impetus and 


BUIE’S 


College. eparation for 





to the fact that this year, for the first 
time in the history of the State, every 
school district has been able to main- 
tain a public free school for four 
months, as required by the Constitu- 
tion. We believe that the permanent 
prosperity of the people of this State 
depends largely upon the construction 
and maintenance of good roads, and 
we pledge the party to the hearty sup- 
port of all wise measures to that end. 

We heartily commend and endorse 


the people in that vicinity that par- | 
ticipated in our meeting for their 
generous hospitality. There were sev- 
eral ladies, children, and gentlemen at 
our meeting. 

We re-elected the same officers for 
the ensuing year that have been serv- 
ing us since our January meeting. 
Would say that the prospect in old 
Cumberland for the Farmers Alliance 
is very promising at present. 


D. D. BAIN, See. 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N C. 


Gord Annual Dession Opens Sept, ¢, 1902, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 





Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 








Literary Societies. 
penses lower than other 
schools ,offering equal 
advantages. 


work.’’— Governor C. B 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
Rev. J. A. Campbell, Principal, 


BUIE’S CREEK, 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 


Ex- 


der 
Aycock. 


K anywhere ucder the sun than 
CREE a a ati z an 2 eee 


our attention has not 
called to it.”— Biblical Recor- 


growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderfsl. It is doing a great 


ACADEMY 


And Commercial School, 





THE NORTH CAROLIN 4 
State Normal and Industrial College. 


een 


Sessi : University, 
: Fall 10n | Collegeor Business. No better business course in the Btate eh rthand, Typewriting wid] P rice, only $17.50, 
‘ 3 a We extend our grateful thanks to begins September 10, 1902 raphy, Music, Art and Elocution. 4.0 Students, representing 44 Counties and 5 States. 
progress 1n this great work during ‘ g1 P ’ sd Best of moral sur round- “If better work is being done omental _— 
3 our brethren at Flea Hill sub. and all, For Catalogue apply to ingx, Thre excelleot 
the last two years, and call attention o— 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send ‘for 
descriptive circular. , 


ee Se 
Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, a 
Cook Stoves, 


righ tal 
ini i f @G UNIVERSITY Feed Cutters, al 

the administration 0 overnor | Halifax Cor. Post: Reports from Corn Shellers, 

Charles B. Ayeock-and other State of” | a1 parts of the county indicate the lina (one PL Oe oa ee oe Harrows, 

ficials for their faithful execution of finest corn, cotton, peanuts and tobac- f ort aro ina Olassical School connected with the College. Correspondence invited from those (Smoothing, . : 

the party’s promises, in so far as the co crop prospects since 1890, when aaa + ecerenenll dormitories wit free-'uitt m appileations s rould be made before July loth, Cutaway and Solid Dise), 

_ has boon yrautile thos early “the earth brought forth by hand- ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT Endustrial a ee ae Wagons, ; 

their terms of office. We likewise ex-| fy1.” Many excellent farmers esti-| ‘ Pedagogical President Charles D. liclver, Buggies and Harness, 

tend our appreciation and endorse-| vate the quniedl dette ais ton 40 Been LAW, Musical ¢ GREENSBORO, N. ©. Barbed and Plain Wire, 

ment to United States:Senator F. M. dese exter abvansed hen eoual ot MEDICINE, 


Simmons and to our Democratic Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and congrat- 


this season. ¢ 


PHARMACY. 











Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 


One Lundred and eight scholarships. 2 : | Furniture, 
ulate them and the people of the} ol. Olds: Robeson County and | Free tu'tion to teachers and to minis- Agricultural and Mechanical College. | Pianos, 
State for their faithful official seT- | Wake appear to be going to the front | ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. Organs, Eto., 
vices to the State in the councils of chiapas 


as melon growers. Around Maxton in 


pegaee 565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS . si 
. : the former and in the vicinity of Au- | New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 8, 
We reaffirm our allegiance to the been ond Garner in the letter, axe task Gentian ted. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION e Flour, 
Democratic Party and its principles 


as enunciated in its 
form. 

We denounce the policy of impe- 
rialism as inaugurated by the Repub- 
lican national administration, and de- 
clare it to be obnoxious to our form 
of government and fraught with dan- 
ger to the very existence of the re- 
pubiic. 


national plat- 


hundreds of acres in these melons.| Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 


This promises to be a notably fine year Adoom, VENABLE, President, 
for them. Chapel Hill, N. C. 








Never is time more precious than 
when some member of the family is 
attacked by colic, dysentery or any 
bowel trouble. The doctor is distant 
but if Perry Davis’ Painkiller is near 
all danger is soon ended. 


May deposit money in banktill 


POSITIONS. position is secured, or pay out 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 
% Draughon’s 

£ Practical ... ] 
3 Business ... 


vonReA ON 





i i Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
We denounce as oppressive and il- Any person desiring to purchase a Montgomery, ca kittis Rect, ’ Gaiveston, 
legal, those combinations of capital | cotton ginning outfit should see the| Since naa . 


known as trusts and monopolies that 
stifle competition, throttle individual 
effort and destroy the generous spirit 
of rivalry that should exist in the 
commercial world. 

We denounce the deceptive and illu- 
sory course of the Republican Party 
in Congress, in furthering the exis- 
tence of the trusts by its refusal to 
enact legislation restraining them 
and to enforce in good faith the ex- 
isting laws against them, that party 
‘being in the full control of all branch- 
es of the government. 

We denounce the present iniqui- 
tous, unjust and trust-creating pro- 
tective tariff, imposed upon the peo- 
ple by the Republican Party, and de- 
mand its immediate revision to the 
end that all unjust burdens shall be 
removed, and especially those upon 
the necessaries of life. Its provisions 
enable the trusts to extort from the 
People unreasonable profits and to sell 
their products to consumers at home 
at greater prices than are charged for 


Hi 
the same goods to the foreign con- FE ee en ere — aT Bi 
Sumer. We demand, therefore, that | 1,000 cases Oanned Goods, 200 cases Soap, : ws, 

’ . AM. Bw. J oe 
sh mrt | en ota Os PRIZES FOR WATERMELONS. § jo=srerssmce.somnne 
e free list. . ee i rs ie 
We favor the establishment of the | 1,000 barrels Flour, 500 bushels Virginia Water 7 “a Fruit Trees, to be delivered nS 
Appalachian Park and urge that our 100,000 pounds Hay, ground Meal, WE WILL GIVE next Fall. 
mators and Representatives in 


Congress use their best efforts to se- 
cure its establishment. 

We again appeal to the people with 
& confident belief that it is only from 
the Democratic Party that there can 
be expected an honest, capable and 
¢ficient administration of the gov- 
Srnment of the State, and point with 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men. 

Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p. on Home 
Study, ad. Dep. TN, Draughon's College, either place 


advertisement of ©. J. Parker in an- 
other column. He has a bargain to 
offer. 


MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE 
“4 : 

Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. Nice play grounds. Best 
ball team in State. Number of Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
month. 


Taition : From $1.50 to $3 00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
Spirit Casks 
and Hoop Iron. 























50 Barrels Glue, 
1,000 kegs Wire and Cut Nails, 


1,000 good secondhand Machine Casks 
50,000 Rivets, 


150,000 tbs. Hoop Iron, 500 barrels Molasses. 


Buyers interested in any of the above will do well to get our prices. 


PPPPP PP PAPPCPPP APOE 
Co., 





D. Ll. Gore 


116, 190, 122 aad 124 NW. Water Street, - ~ 





for 500 








A combination of theory and practice, of book study ard manual 
work in Engineering, Agrioulture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanic 
Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 
Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $10a 
term; board, $8 a month. 30 teachors, 369 students, new buildings 
Write for booklet ‘‘A Day at the A & M. College.’’ 

President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 
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September 4, 1902. 
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ul avocation for life. 


uiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 


Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture. 


= The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina 
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4 
offersa FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; alsol20 ¢ 
Agricultural Scholarships. You can get a Scholarship by applying now. :ollegeopens ¢ 
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Farmers’ bo,;s Do not neglect the opportunity to getan Educstion. It means suc- 
cess in your work; it means a 


: dotigh The College also offers 
mavy opportunities for SELF-SOPPORT. Coil 


catalogue will be sent for the asking. 
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unsurpassed in h 


Non.sectarian in management. 
building and equipment to be made at once. 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. * Write for 
our illustrated catalogue. 


LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 
The largest enrollment in its history 
Board $600 to $7.00 per 
Location 
and moral surroundings. 
Valuable improvements in 


SCHOOL 


lished in 1874. 


$3.00 per 
ealthfulness 


Fall 


month. 


J, J. HENDREN and G. F, EDWARDS, Principals, 


SaLEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 
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Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and prizes will be 
given October 1. All melons entered must be brought to our store. 


THE CAROLINA SHOE Co..130 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N.C. 


your choice, for THIRD. 
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$5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIEST melon entered. $3 50 r 
SHOES, your choice, for SECOND. $2.00 pair BROGANS, 









Lard, Eto. 


"Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pourids, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, ‘as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 8c. to 100. per 
pound. 


REESEEES‘ SSEEEEEEE 
FERTILIZER Ni 


\__ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged . 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- _ 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- — 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano, 
These Fertilizers are too well | 
known in every community — 
where fertilizers are usedin 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relinble. Our arrange- 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stook 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest — 
prices. For further informa- 








Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral- 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 















































































“briefly explained to you my system of 
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Farm Miscellany. 


HOW TO IMPROVE A WORN-OUT FARM 
AND MAKE MONEY ON IT. 











The following communication from 
a prosperous farmer of Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia, to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of that State 
will be of interest to our readers as 
showing what one farmer has done 
towards reclaiming a worn-out farm: 

“When you were in Chase City the 
past summer I had the pleasure of 
farm, and I 


| 
| 
' 


showing you over my 


cultivation by which I reclaimed land 
that was badly worn out and devas- | 
tated and brought up to its present 
high state of fertility. You remark- 
ed that a history of my experience and 
system of cultivation would, you felt 
assured, be useful to farmers gener- | 
ally, and requested me to write an ar- | 
ticle on the subject for your next re- 
port. | 

“In complying with your request I | 
can only, in the limited space allotted 


to me, allude in a general way to the | 
manner in which I accomplished the 
end in view. The land was badly | 
gullied and overgrown with bushes, | 
with only here and there a few acres 
that had been cultivated by negro ten- 
ants. In the first place, it became | 
necessary to fill up these gullies and | 
grub out the bushes, which took time, | 
money and hard, persistent labor in 
order to prepare the land for cultiva- 
tion. 

“The soil was a chocolate loam, 
with hard pan sub-soil, and had never, 
perhaps, been plowed deeper than 
three of four inches. I determined 
to try the effect of deep plowing, but 
met with a difficulty in the first place | 
in getting the right kind of a plow 
to do the work properly, as this was 
away back in the early seventies, and 
but little was known at that time of 
chilled plows. After rejecting a num- 
ber of plows that failed to go deep 
enough, I finally got one of the best 
improved three-horse chilled plows 
and at once began a system of deep 
plowing, disregarding the advice of 
some of my neighbors who said I 
would ruin the land by turning up so 
much of the sub-soil. I did not find 
it so, however, but, on the contrary, 
it proved beneficial beyond my most 
sanguine expectations, and I have pur- 


sued the same system of deep plowing 
for twenty-five years with the result 
that 
drought. 
ing very beneficial and usually follow 


my crops seldom suffer from 


T have found sub-soil plow- 





my turning plow with the sub-soil 
plow, going to a depth of sixteen 
inches, if possible. 

“Following this system of deep 


plowing with the turning under of | 
clover and other green crops to add | 
humus to the soil, together with the 
application of bone meal and potash, 
soon brought gratifying results in the 
way of largely increased crops. 

“My first efforts in the cultivation 
of corn and tobacco was in the diree- 
tion of the extensive system, that is, 
TI planted a much larger area of my 
land in these crops than I could eul- 
tivate thoroughly, and such bad re- 
sults followed that I discontinued the 
practice and reduced the area neadly 
one-half, and under the intensive sys- 
tem that I then pursued the result was 
much more satisfactory. 


“Now, as to my system of cultivat- 
ing my corn crop. I fallow my land 
during the fall and winter, if the 
weather permits, plowing ten to twelve 
inches in depth if I do not sub-soil, 
or six inches if I use the sub-soil plow. 
As early in the spring as practicable 
I go over my land several times with 
the dise and spring-tooth 
using the roller if it is cloddy, and 
then harrowing it again until it is in 
a fine, mellow condition, and at the 
proper season for planting—which, 
with me, is when the ground is get- 
ting warm—I lay it off both ways in 
rows three and feet 
and drop the corn by hand, in the 


eheck. When this 


harrows, 


one-half apart, 


corn is three to 


' Sometimes I would get a good stand 


!and clover seed with the drill. 


| stand of grass since I adopted it. 


, the fertilizer. 


it keeps the land fine and mellow, and 
it can be seeded in wheat or oats af- 
ter the corn is cut and shocked, with- 
out plowing by using a dise or spring- 
tooth 
corn and put it in shocks twelve rows 
When dry I have it shredded, 


harrow. I invariably eut my 
square. 
and my stock do as well on it as if 
fed with the best hay. 

GRASS AND CLOVER 


“The various grasses and _ clover 
have been my leading crops for many 
years past, and I have given a good 
deal of study as to the kind 
adapted to our section and the best 


I tried broadcast 


best 


method of seeding. 
seeding in the spring on my wheat 
and oat erops with variable results. 


that looked very promising before the 
grain crop was cut, but the hot sun 
killed out a good deal of it. So far 
as clover seed was concerned, that 
could be very well seeded with Ca- 
hoon’s seed sower, but the light, chaf- 
and 
and 
it was difficult to sow it so as to cover 
This led me to try 


fy seeds, such as orchard grass 
others, had to be sown by hand, 


the ground evenly. 
an experiment with my grain drill, 
which proved successful, and for five 
years past I have sown all of my grass 


“Sowing grass seed with my grain 
crops having proved a failure in at 
least three seasons out of five, I dis- 
continued that practice and pursued 
the following system with much bet- 
ter suecess, and, in fact, have not met 
with a single failure in getting a good 
In 
the first place, I go to work and thor- 
oughly prepare the land, fallowing it 
as soon as practicable after the wheat 
and oat crops are harvested; then, at 
intervals of fifteen to twenty days, I 
go over the land with my dise and 
spring-tooth harrows, using my roller 
if the land is the least bit cloddy, un- 
til I have it in a fine and mellow con- 
dition for seeding—say, from the mid- 
dle of August until September 15th. 
Having the land well prepared, I then 
prepare my grass seeds, which were 
as follows on the grass field I showed 
you, and of which I send you a pho- 
tographie sketch, viz: Orchard grass 
one-half bushel; tall 


oat-grass, one peck; Italian rye-grass, 


seeds, meadow 
one peek—or two bushels in all—per 
acre. These seeds I mixed with 150 
pounds bone meal per acre, and sowed 
them with my grain drill, as I would 
fertilizer alone. The seeds being very 
ight, they must occasionally be stir- 


of the 


drill, or they will not pass out with 


red up in the fertilizer box 


In addition to the seeds | 


named, I sowed four quarts clover 


seed per acre through the grass seed 
sower attached to the drill. 
field alluded to, which you saw, and on 


The grass 


which the above seeds were sown the 
last of August, 1899, shows what can 
done this and 
advantage over the common practice 


be under system, its 
of sowing grass and clover seeds with 
a nurse crop. I cut the grass on this 
field about June 1, 1900. It started 
off growing finely in the fall after it 
was sown, and kept green all winter— 
and many persons who saw it during 
the winter and spring mistook it for 
wheat, or oats, as it was in drill rows. 
ALFALFA. 

“T have had some experience in 
growing alfalfa, and find that it does 
well our I first seeded 
about half an acre as an experiment, 
and eut it for fifteen years from three 
The first 
cutting was usually made about the 
20th of April, and the last October 
Ist. I used it as a soiling crop, and it 
turned off a large amount of feed for 
the 


in climate. 


to five times each summer. 


my work horses during entire 
summer. 

“T ave just finished seeding at this 
writing (September 25th) five aeres 
24 
per acre, and sowing it with my drill 


in alfalfa, using pounds of seed 
through the grass-seeder attachment, 


one-half each way. 


treatment as can be found in any sec- 
tion of our country.” 

[When some farmers were buying 
Western hay at $20 per ton, this farm- 
er was selling his hay crop at the same 
price. ] 





CORN SILAGE V8. SORGHUM. 


S. Williamson before the 
lished in The Progressive Farmer, 
Prof. W. F. Massey says i nthe Phil- 
adelphia Practical Farmer: 

Mr. Williamson, a large dairyman, 
spok® very enthusiastically about corn 


He said that though 
cow pea hay approached very nearly 


all dairy foods. 


to wheat bran as a protein food, if he 
was obliged to give up either pea vine 
hay or corn silage he would drop the 
pea. In which, of course, he made a 
mistake, since the protein foods are 
the more costly, and if he gave up the 
pea vines he would be obliged to sup- 
ply the from other 
source in order to make a_ properly 


protein some 
balanced ration. 

But on another point we are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. W. He said 
that he found that corn silage gave 
better results in the dairy than green 
sorghum with the cows at pasture. As 
a corbonaceous food crop we have al- 
ways insisted that we have none that 
can compare in value with Indian 
corn. There are a great many farm- 
ers who are getting very enthusiastic 
over sorghum, and doubtless it is a 
good thing to have for the purpose of 
tiding the over a summer 
drought, for sorghum has the great 
value that it resists drought better 
than most plants. Mr. Williamson 
stated that he found when changing 


cows 


from the sorghum to the silage of corn 
there was always a great increase in 
the milk flow. There is certainly no 
plant yet tested that will equal corn 
for the purpose of ensilage making, 
but we must remember that while 
corn silage is good it is not a com- 
plete and balanced ration, and the sor- 
ghum will not improve it. There must 
be some protein raised or bought to 
supplement the lack in the corn, and 
the Southern farmer will find that the 
cow pea supplies this better than any- 
thing else and will save his buying 
protein in the shape of bran, which is 
always costly in the South. 





WASTEFULNESS OF THE TANBARK 
INDUSTRY. 


Mr. J. C. Abernethy, 


Sunday’s Charlotte Observer, says of 


writing in 


the tanbark industry: 

“But every now and then the train 
stops and another scene is presented 
which for the moment makes one turn 
from the beauties of nature to wonder 
of the 
things bestowed upon him. At each 
station is a small depot, a sidetrack 
and a tanbark rack. The story the lat- 


at man’s carelessness good 


ter could relate would be one of waste- 


fulness in the extreme. It would 
equal the narrative concerning the 


Catawba County man who cut down 
a number of large trees for the sole 
purpose of allowing his children to 
amuse themselves with the flowers 
which adorned the tips of the topmost 
The citizen was 
dominated by an obligation to afford 
amusement to his children, while the 
Transylvania people who are in the 


branches. Catawba 


tan-bark peeling industry are in near- 
when their 
course is fully considered. 
of into 
3revard and other stations along the 
Transylvania Railroad loaded with the 
bark of what were evidently majestic 


ly as small a business, 
There is 
almost a 


stream ox wagons 


chestnut oaks. The driver of an unus- 
ually large load of bark was question- 


ed about its worth. He said that he 





The land was pre- 
pared in the manner above described 
and excellent condition. I 
rolled the land after seeding. 


was in 





four inches above ground, I use Malta 
double-shovel plows, with narrow coul- 
ter on the foot next to the corn, and 
run the plows as deep as they will go. 
After going over the corn once each 
way I lay aside the shovel plows and 


use spring-tooth cultivators set so as | 


not to go a greater depth than three 
inches. With these cultivators I go 
the least two 
weeks, if not prevented by wet weath- 
er, until it begins to tassel. Shallow 
cultivation has proved a success in 
my experience, and, aside from its ad- 


over corn at every 


vantage to the growing crop of corn, 





Te Make Cows Fay, use Snarpi Sream 
Book “Bust Ping” 
W. Chester, Pa, 


Separa 
ness Dairying” & Cat. 288 free 


OAT HAY 


for some years past cut my 


oats when in the soft dough state and | 


| “T have 
| 
| 
| 


cured it the same I do my hay. 


as 
| Cured in this way it is, in my judg- 
ment fully equal to the best timothy 
| hay, and stock are very fond of it. 
In our market good, bright oat hay 
commands the same price per ton as 
the best timothy or orchard grass hay. 

“The 
only be obtained by adopting the in- 
tensive system and by the use of the 
best up-to-date farming implements. 
Our lands respond quickly and gener- 
ously to proper cultivation, and will 
produce as fine crops under judicious 


best results in farming can 





had a little less than a eord on his 
wagon and that he reeeived $5 per 
cord for the bark, delivered at the 


‘ailroad. Four ‘pretty good trees,’ 


}of bark, which weighs 2,240 pounds. 


| 

| 1 

| he said, are required to produce a cord 
| 

| ‘What do you do with the timber after 
you have stripped the bark off ? he was 
asked. ‘Let it rot,’ replied the driver 
the the off-side 


| 
| struck 
with a long whip and took on an extra 


as he Ox on 
long stride to keep pace with the ac- 
celerated speed of his yoke. 

“Not a little argument in favor of 
the national forest 


reserve eould be 


deducted from these statements.” 





Keep your eyes open and be sure 
that when you ask for Perry Davis’ 
Painkiller you get just that and noth- 
ing else. Use it promptly to eure 
cramps, diarrhoea and all other bowel 
complaints in summer. 





The Progressive Farmer, July 22, 1902, 


Commenting on the address of W. | 
Georgia | 
Dairymen’s Association, recently pub- | 


ensilage, and placed it at the head of | 


| a 


SILK CULTURE IN CAROLINA. 


| Citizens of Orangeburg, S. C., have 





formed a silk-growing association. In 
la letter to the Charleston News and 
mr one writes: 

“We believe this an opportune time 
P introduce this industry. Owing to 
| scarcity of labor and two bad crop 
| vears, it is necessary for each mem- 
|ber of a family to assist in the gen- 
eral support, and this business will 
give just the occupation needed, as the 
;women and children can do all the 
| work and make from $50 to $200 in 
| six weeks in the summer. The mul- 
|berry trees can be bought from the 
nurseries at a small cost and can be 
‘easily and rapidly grown on our soil. 
| Trees planted now will furnish enough 
‘leaves this summer to experiment in 
', small way. We do not expect any 
| difficulty in getting the eggs. We are 
| looking into the matter of getting the 
|! necessary machinery for reeling the 
| silk ourselves, and once it is reeled, 
| there is no difficulty in marketing it.” 
| 


| MIND VS. MUSCLE. 


| There never was a truer 
homely maxim than that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” <A 
prominent building contractor of Gal- 
veston earnestly resisted a demand for 
a reduction of working hours by the 
carpenters; but after the eight-hour 





or more 


{ 


day was fairly tested, the contractor 
declared in a signed article that the 
men did more and better work in eight 
hours than they had been doing in 
nine. It is also true that farmers, or 
many of them, work too hard and too 
many hours. They have too little time 
for head work. While at work the 
mind is centered on the task in hand, 
and, at the end of a long and tedious 
day of labor, both body and mind are 
tired and must have a rest. It is evi- 
dent that hard work during long hours 
is incompatible with the mental free- 
dom that ought to guide and control 
the labor. Why should a man carry 
about with him a head if he does not 
use it? As an ornament, a head of 
cabbage, or a pumpkin or watermelon 
would do as well. But the head and 
its wonderfully complicated mechan- 
ism, and almost divine power, was be- 
stowed, not as an ornamental appen- 
dage, but to be used incessantly in 
directing the labors of the hands, and 
in devising better methods by which 
to that 
of “main strength and awkwardness” 


a nearer route suecess than 


may be discovered. If farmers would 


take more time to think it would not 


be necessary to spend so much sweat 
and energy in earning a living. They 
should have recreation, amusement, 
social enjoyments, and = all those 


things that go to make life worth liv- 
Without these the farmer is no 
the slave, and but little 
the a State 
The plea is often made that 


ing. 

better 
better 
farm. 


than 


than eonvict on 


they have no time for these things 
and eannot afford to lose a day, when, 
if they would use the labor-saving im- 
their 
strong teams, they could do the week’s 


plements within reach and 


work in four days, and do it better. 
It is often 
one-half the time can be saved. 


than 
Two 


old farmers were discussing a neigh- 


the case that more 


bor who had moved in two years be- 
fore. “TI don’t see how he ean take 
time to go to pienies, all sorts 0’ gath- 
brin’s, and neglectin’ of his crop,” 
said Farmer Wilson. “I tell you how 
it is, he’s so confounded lazy he’s al- 
ways studying some way to save work 
—don’t work only when he has to,” 
replied Smith. . “But,” 


Wilson, “his crop’s the best I’ve seen.” 


Farmer said 
“Yes,” said Smith, “he seems to have 
better luck the of . 
Smith and Wilson, for we know them 


than rest us. 


both, always had “bad luek,” worked 


themselves to death, and left farms 
their children would’t have. Indus- 
trious? Of course they were. Sav- 
ing? They would have been, but they 
never had a surplus to save: Lived 
long? Yes, and died in poverty.— 


Ranch. 


Farm and 


There is more Catarrh in this gection of the 
country than all other disease 
and until the last few years w upt 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure onthe market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
a@-Sold by Drneprists, 75e. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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stock won't get scratched, or their beauty marred 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FUNCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


GRAND EXCURSION TO MORE- 
HEAD CITY, N. C. VIA SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY AUGUST 4—6, 
1902. 


On August 4th there will be an ex- 
eursion from Henderson, Oxford, 
Durham, Raleigh and all intermediate 
stations to Morehead City and return, 
at the following low rates, from prin- 
cipal points named: 


Henderson, N. O..........000 $3.00 
NPSAOPG: ING ‘Cis ws oawinksies sacs s BAe 
Washes We Chis oc.ce acne sain oe S6 
IRBTGRE, IN (is ae catenin acceee sin eROO 


This train will leave Henderson 7:00 
a. m., August 4th, returning leave 
Morehead City 4:00 p. m., the 6th, giv- 
ing two whole days and nights in 
Morehead City. Special rates will be 
given at the famous Atlantic Hotel 
and all who take advantage will find 
the fishing and bathing unsurpassed. 

For full particulars call on nearest 
agent of this company or address. 

i. O. SLURGIS, CAL. As, 
Yarborough House Building, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 
To Asheville, N. ©... occccs se ccQO20 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
Round Knob, N. OC. ........ 5.65 
Marion, N. ©). ocic.cccscs ccc B00 
Morganton, N. C. ..:....... 4.80 
Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
TATCKONY ONG Os 5 55:<0-eerceneee AED 
RSH GI I IN GOs cu icsate’s ais sc'es'ee 0 SOLED 
Rutherfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
Lincolnton, N. C. s......... 415 
OES IN Os ore Sao o ois siete on eho 
eno: UNIO, :c.06:<6.060000.000 4:80 
Wortolk, Vas. <oc.c-200% sec, 400 
Old Pom, V hives secs cc coves 400 
Ocean View, Va. .......... 4.00 
Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
Morehead City, N. C. ...... 4.00 
Wilmington, N. C. ........ 4.00 
Blowing Rock, N. C. ...... 7.80 
To Hot Springs, N. C. ........ 7.00 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, etc., write or 
eall on 

T. C. STURGIS, ©: T..A,, 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 








Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
‘ South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 


Dail 
No. 31 
Lv New York, P BRR........... 1255 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR...... 3 
Ly Baltimore, PR R............. 
Lv Washington, PRR........ 
Lv Richmond, 8 A L Ry.... 
Lv Petersburg. « 
Ly Norlina, ae 
Lv Henderson, +s 
Lv Raleigh, bad 
Lv Southern Pines, * 
Lv Hanalet, a 
uv Columbia,f{ “ 
Ar Savannah, “ 
Ar Jacksonville, ‘“ 
Ar Tamva e 
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Lv New York, NYP&N... 

Lv Enilagslphia, a 

Lv New York, O DSS Co...ti 

Lv Baltimore, B 8 P Oo........ 

Washington,N& WSB... 

Lv Portsmouth, 8 A L Ry... 
Weldon, “ 

Ly Henderson, “ 

Raleigh, “ 

Ly Southern Pines, ‘ 

Lv Ham ba 

Lv Wilmin n, a 
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Montgo 
Ar Mobile, L & 

Ar New Orleans, L & N........ 
Ar Nashville, NC &St. L... 
Memphis, ” 
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WORTHWARD. 

Daily 

No. 34 
Memphis, NC & St. L...12 45 noon 
, Nashville ss 930 p 
y New Orleans, L& N...... 800 pm 
7 Mobile, N & N 12 80 @ 
Montgomery, A & W P.. 620 am 
Macon, C of Ga............... 8 
Lv Augusta, C & WC.... 
Ly Atianta,} SAL Ry.. 
Ar Athens, % 
Ar Greenwood, * 
Ar Chester, . 
Ly Charlotte as 
Ly Wilmington, 
Lv Hanolet, a 
Lv Southern Pines,'* oe 
Lv Kaleigh, us 
Ar Henderson, 6 
Lv Norlina, 
Lv Weldon, 
Ar Portsmouth, ae 
Ar Washington, N& WSB, 
Ar Baltimore, B 8 P Co........ 
Ar New York, O DSSCo.... 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&N, 
Ar New York, “6 
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Lv Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry., 
Lv Jacksonville, “ 
Ly Savannah, bed 
Ly Columbia,? a 
Ly Hamlet, “ 
Lv Southern Pines‘ 
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Lv Norlina, a 
Lv Petersburg, 
Ar Richmond, os 
‘Ar Washington, P RR.........1 
‘Ar Baltimore, P RR... ea. 
Ar Philadelphia, PRR... 
Ar New York, P RR............ 
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STEM-WIND WATCHCHAIN AND 








You can geta Stem-Wind, Nicke}- , 
Watch, warranted,alsoa Chain and one 


ha 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatic nea 





THE 
. TOURIST SEASON... 


OPENS WITH THE Mon 
UNE AND 1H OF 


The Southern 
Railway, 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE OF 


LOW RATE 


SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 


FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTs 


To the delightful resorts locat 
and reached via its se _s 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Carol 
as 


THE LAND OF THE sky 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
where accommodations can be , had 
either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more expensive 
and up-to-date hotels. 


ina known 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points. 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACTLI.- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
WwW. A. TURK, PT. OMe. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


ow Grasses and Raise Catle 


— <—P -- 





Examine agricultural statistics and see ibe 
nigh rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wit 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot sffore 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY 3. B. KILLEBREW, 


et the University ef Tennessee 


It is a complete manual of the cu! 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead: 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wil¢ 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustratec 
with original analytical engravingt 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6% 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone outs of fielc 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
ts now entirely out of print ane 
brings $3 a copy. This new book cor 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additio 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this v#!0 
- able work on hand, and, unt! 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasse? 
and Forage Crops’’ to any & 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & Pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The P 
gressive Farmer one yoar 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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